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LESSONS AVICULTURE FROM ENGLISH AVIARIES 
WITH SIXTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS 
CASEY WOOD 


INTRODUCTION 


the British Islands, tender, exotic birds can kept alive the open, 
and even induced nest and raise families, how much more easily and with what 
greater success ought their culture and study pursued lands more favored 

with warmth and Among the numerous advantages that subtropical 
climate offers for bird culture economy the erection and maintenance shelters. 
Protection from severe weather involves some form artificial heating, and when 
the outdoor aviary built country with wintry climate, punctuated ice, snow 
and cold fogs, these meteorologic conditions demand not only substantial shelter, 
involving considerable initial outlay, but added labor and expense upkeep. Hardy 
birds may come through severe winter without fire, albeit they will probably not 
comfortable; but delicate exotics will need stoves central heating. 

Speaking avian diseases and other obstacles satisfactory aviculture 
Great Britain, well-known British aviarist remarks: are undoubtedly 
the natural difficulties bird-keeping, know nothing more deadly than the English 
climate.” Yet, might have added, England has been the home, par excellence, 
bird culture for the past 300 years; and there are now more aviaries, rookeries, 
heronries and bird sanctuaries attached English homes than can found any 
other country. During the past three centuries, might said, the keeping 
captive birds, foreign and domestic, has been much matter course English 
estate the maintenance the ancestral library the family picture gallery. 
writer, therefore, makes apology for suggesting that considering possible aviaries 
for the Pacific Coast take advantage the age-long experiences our transatlantic 
cousins. course, must the long run work out our own salvation; but the 
preliminary studies the problem the fact persists that those rules that have proved, 
after generations trial, applicable abroad the culture avian species, alien 
and other, will found apply the same similar birds California, Oregon 
British Columbia, and perhaps still more aviculture and New York. 

That study English methods bird-keeping might something more than 
theoretical, the present writer, company his wife and Miss Maud Knobel, 
Honorary Secretary the British Avicultural Society, made (in September, 1924) 
excursions some the principal private aviaries the south and middle counties 
England. were most hospitably and kindly welcomed, and when was 
explained that one the objects our visit was.to obtain, first hand, data for 
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paper that might useful actual and prospective American 
aviarists, every opportunity was afforded the party examine the buildings and appli- 
ances used housing both captive and free-flying birds. ‘The owners the aviaries 
replied freely and fully the many questions asked, and they also furnished 
with many photographs (several which are here illustrating the con- 
struction the houses, provisions for heating, and many other details essential the 
care and breeding foreign birds. 

While this subject, seize the opportunity thank these helpful friends, 
among them Her Grace the Duchess Wellington, Ewhurst Park, Basingstoke; the 
Marquess Tavistock, Warblington House, Hants; Mr. Alfred Ezra, Foxwarren 
Park, Cobham, Surrey; Mr. Whitley, Primley House, Paignton, South Devon; 
Mrs. Dalton-Burgess (since, alas, passed away), Helston House, Bristol; Rev. 
Hubert Astley, Brinsop Court, Hereford; Mr. Shore-Baily, Boyer’s House, 
Westbury, Wilts; Captain Waud, Falcon Close, Newbury; and Miss Ethel 
Chawner, Forest Bank, Lyndhurst, Hants. 

The literature aviculture, pure and commercial, most the European 
guages, quite abundant. illuminating and useful; but some 
useless and misleading, least not likely assist American bird lovers. few 
practical books are worth whole library promiscuous treatises, and the former 
would advise, adjunct the present chapters and for subjects not treated 
them, one more the following inexpensive manuals: Bird-Rooms and 
Cages”, Norman, post free, cents; “Foreign Birds for Beginners”, Wesley 
Page, post free, cents. can ordered from Birds”, Fetter Lane, 
post free, had from Wheldon and Wesley, Arthur St., New Oxford St., 
London, England. good American treatise “Pets: Their History arid Care”, 
Lee Crandall (Henry Holt and Company, New York). myself indebted 
the above sources for some the information these pages. 

shall now offer necessarily brief description the construction few typical 
aviaries and will speak the care needed their live contents, followed 
account their modifications and special forms seen the excursions just men- 


tioned. 
THE CHOICE AND ERECTION AVIARY 


may said the outset that while much pleasure may gained from the 
so-called “verandah” aviary, from large bird-cages for such pets canaries and Java 
Sparrows, and from the various kinds small, movable aviaries, not propose 
give much, any, space their consideration, but refer the reader the numerous 
books the subject. Also, while well aware that even large, high-flying birds 
may live for years properly furnished, indoor bird room, not intention 
encourage that form avian captivity. Doubtless many human occupants well- 
kept penitentiary live longer while working out, let say, twenty year sentence, 
but how many them would not prefer liberty, even under less sanitary surroundings? 
elect make wild birds part our household, undoubtedly better 
bring them environment much possible like that which they their 
ancestors have been accustomed, and which they will healthy and happy 
they can made. must not forgotten, also, that the outdoor aviary, made 
large circumstances permit, not only the best and most natural place keep 
and breed birds favorable climate, but affords the most satisfactory chances 
watch and study these interesting animals. this way, too, one may have the 
pleasure and profit becoming acquainted with them almost well they were 
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or 


observed their native habitat. collection free-flying birds, properly housed 
and fed, interesting and attractive any faunal collection possible gather. 
Moreover, much easier feed, water and clean birds when they are housed 
good outdoor aviary than care for the same number kept indoors individual 
cages. opinion, also, birds fair-sized and properly constructed garden 
aviary are healthier, happier and more contented, breed better, and certainly look 
better than when confined the individual cages bird-room, however clean and 
well-lighted may be. 

The ordinary aviary consists mainly two structures, shelter bird-house 
where the occupants can defended against hot sun, strong winds, pelting rain 
too great cold, and outdoor “flight”, enclosure wire netting, that permits 
their flying about freely basking the sunshine. Some birds, also, like take 
natural rain bath; indeed, certain parrots will bathe only the falling rain. The 
flight allows indulgence this and other vital habits. enclosure should par- 
tially turfed and planted with appropriate shrubs, and some instances provided with 
gravel walks. The size and form one’s aviary, single compound, will depend, 
course, upon individual taste, upon the character and number the birds one 
desires keep, and upon the amount one willing spend construction and 
“overhead”. Quite satisfactory outdoor bird-houses can erected and furnished 
small cost. Several these are portrayed this article and others are pictured and 
described the general treatises mentioned. 

The site the garden aviary important, even the sunshiny climate one finds 
the Pacific Coast. Since birds are more cheerful and active and sing most the 
early morning, the bird-house should placed that has least the benefit the 
rising sun. About mid-day and the early afternoon birds are generally quiet, seek 
shelter from the sun, and take their noon siesta. will then well the aviary 
least partial shade. Fierce sunshine mid-day, especially during the heated 
season, may fatal raw winds, sudden cold, entire absence sunlight. 
must remembered, also, that birds should have the option securing shady 
retreat any hour the day, that heat (that is, sun) stroke not unusual cause 
death the bird-house, and that their native state most birds avoid the fierce 
rays the noontide sun. 

With properly regulated sunshine there should free circulation air through 
the buildings, combined with adequate protection from strong wind and driving rain. 
wind-break quick-growing trees and creepers can generally planted such 
situation protect against storms and also furnish the desired amount shade. 
favor building the ordinary garden outdoor aviary where will have 
outlook all four sides. However, may erected corner against the side 
another building, either case reducing the cost construction. 


CONSTRUCTION THE AVIARY 


Most books aviaries furnish more less satisfactory estimate building 
costs and prices furnishings, together with description the material needed, the 
exact measurements the lumber required for the bird-house (its roof, front and 
floor), and plans the shelters and flights. For this reason shall not enter into 
discussion these details construction, but will confine observations the 
completed structures. 

There is, however, one item furnishing upon which desirable lay some 
emphasis, and that the perches. First all, they should different sizes and, 
within bounds, different shapes; that is, while most them ought round, 
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few should slightly oval. Norman points out, birds, especially immature birds, 
are infrequently crippled through lack sufficient exercise for their toes. we, 
ourselves, were obliged constantly handle only objects exactly the same thickness, 
our hands and fingers would the course time become cramped and crippled, 
lesson learned from the hands workmen using daily only certain tools; their 
muscles become fixed and assume cramped condition. Birds need exercise their 
foot and leg muscles well their wings. For the perches and roosts garden 
aviary, natural branches trees well supplied with twigs not only look well but meet 
the requirements outdoor roosting place better than any other form perch. 

The interior the bird-house should not have too many perches, otherwise they 
will interfere with the free flight the occupants. They should, course, placed 
that they will permit good “fly” from one set perches another. ‘Tree 
perches should placed the aviary one finds them, generally, the forest, not 
upright but sloping. arrangement prevents the droppings bird sitting 
upper branch from soiling the plumage another perched lower 
tional perches should, course, placed within the shelter, and must not 
forgotten that number these should near the roof, that birds may roost, 
they desire, high and well out sight anything that likely interfere with 
their rest and privacy. straight perches are avoided, since some birds 
love “hog” roost running along its whole length and driving their weaker 
brethren off it. Some aviculturists place row wooden hat-pegs along one side 
the shelter, and this provision makes excellent and popular set perches. 

have objection metal perches, even they are easier than wooden 
roosts and are not destroyed parrots and other birds, mainly because they are 
unnatural and slippery resting places, not adapted the ordinary bird’s foothold. 
also firmly convinced that there nothing bird dislikes more the way 
perch than one that turns round when alights it. swaying branch 
accustomed, but revolving one must very tiring and disagreeable; and 
sympathies are all for that unfortunate parrot cage however large, whose perches 
are not only metallic but twist his grasp every time sits them. not place 
your perches close outside netting; the vagrant cat ever the watch for birds 


within reach her claws. 
IV. WESLEY PAGE AVIARY 


Although not intend devote much space the various types aviaries, 
would like describe one that greatly impressed simple, inexpensive and 
yet quite spacious and efficient structure. noted when visited the home the 
late Wesley Page 1921. has elsewhere described and pictured it. ‘The illus- 
tration this text somewhat modified from his published plan, and shows 
enlargement the original, verbally suggested the time visit 
Lingfield. course, the area covered the building, well the height the 
structure pictured the accompanying plan, can varied suit the taste, convenience 
and pocketbook the bird fancier. the flight may widened and the 
whole aviary subdivided and provided with separate doors make three more 
compartments, corresponding the same number combined shelters and flights. 
This, indeed, the form adopted several the aviculturalists whose aviaries 
shall later describe. 

The ground covered (see figure this shelter and flight was feet. 
The structure (intended placed near the center the garden possible) 
feet high, and has shelter measuring feet. With the exception 
two inch boards, placed equidistant, the shed open completely front. 
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would suggest here that two inch boards run along the upper front the shed, 
furnish increased privacy and protection the inmates.) also open either 
end for the space foot from the ground, thus providing passage through which 
the birds may fly. 

The lean-to was made match-boarding and inch scantling. The roof was 
covered with felt and sloped into the aviary proper, but was blocked out, that the 
birds could not get onto the top and thus the mercy cats. The netting 
the “flight” was inch mesh. and the scantlings were tarred; elsewhere paint 
was used. frame the flight was made scantlings. Along both the 
cornice and base the there was inch board, and the netting was carried 
inches below, keep out rats and other enemies. 

The owner the aviary portrayed here believed that, the necessary space were 
available, useful addition might made and the whole scheme improved 


Fig. GROUND PLAN SIMPLE AVIARY, FEET LONG, FEET WIDE, 
SUGGESTED WESLEY PAGE. 

Shelter, that may extended the whole length the enclosure; 

Tangle shrubs and other plants; Gravel (or strip turf) 

three feet wide; Bath; Door flight. 


attaching second building that had been enclosed all round. One side this addition 
should glass, save for inches the bottom. this inclosure, delicate birds 
could kept during severe weather (exceptional the Pacific Coast), allowed 
out “for fly” midday during sunshiny and pleasant hours. further 
adjunct, there ought one more large cages placed quiet corners for sick 
wild birds (not yet accustomed aviary life) that not expedient allow the 

Mice are great nuisance and cause disease and dirt English aviaries, and 
may readily menace the comfort and safety birds American shelters. They 
foul the food, make their nests breeding boxes, and discourage the raising 
avian families. Food and water containers should placed that these active 
rodents cannot climb jump into them. not try poison (which sometimes 
recommended but use traps that will not also catch birds. you cannot altogether 
exterminate the pests you may least limit their numbers, that they will not 
seriously interfere with the operations your aviary. 
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V. THE FURNISHINGS AND SURROUNDINGS OF THE AVIARY 


The garden bird-house should properly supplied with several self-feeding seed- 
hoppers, enameled dishes for soft food, and one more earthenware water-hoppers 
one quart capacity, constructed that the birds cannot pollute the contents. 
the simple Wesley Page aviary the birds’ bath was ordinary glazed earthenware 
sink (sunk the level the ground) with dummy well beneath it. Into the 
waste-hole the sink was fitted cork bung, the centre which small waste-pipe 
kept the water constantly maximum depth three inches. The bottom the 
bath was covered.with small stones that was not slippery. the sides the layer 
gravel reduced the depth about inch, that the smaller birds could bathe 
with comfort. 

The floor the shelter was covered with coarse sand “bird grit”, covering 
that was carefully raked over every week, the rakings and other superficial dressings 
being removed from the bird-house. Fresh sand was then scattered over the floor. 
The whole depth this grit was dug and renewed every three months. 

The lean-to was provided with branches (the bark on) close against the roof 
well around the sides and back the building. Among them were disposed 
number small nest-boxes and cocoanut husks (shells are most instances better), 
several the outside boxes having waterproof tops for protection against the weather. 
the two upright inch boards, already mentioned extending from the roof 
the ground, two tiers removable nesting boxes were attached. ‘These served not 
only breeding places but also private shelters for the birds cold otherwise 
inclement weather. 

The spaces marked the cut form tangle weeds and shrubs. Page 
advises that planted with almost any hardy sorts bushes (such gooseberry 
privet) between which may seeded sunflowers, rudbeckias, flowering grasses, 
dandelions, etc., well oats, meadow grass and other herbaceous plants, make 
small jungle which the birds may hide (and sometimes nest) and which will 
provide them with plenty green food. they have the latter, especially 
the form sprouting grains, grasses and growing wheat, they will not tempted 
attack and destroy the shrubbery. birds are very fond lettuce, food 
plentifully grown the Pacific Coast, and the bird-house should liberally supplied 
with it. 

Norman pictures hopper for soft food that convenient and easily set up. 

fastened the inside the building, and has small platform underneath, 
one and half inches from the front the trough. Beyond this stout perch, 
that the birds can stand and feed, and they have the habit taking little pieces 
out the feeding vessel, part which they invariably drop, the platform catches 
and prevents waste. The wires front the vessel allow the birds get their 
heads through, yet prevent their throwing the food about. small door the wood- 
work the aviary, made correspond with the back the feeder, will enable the 
bird-keeper take the vessel out, refill and replace without disturbing the birds, 
the upright wires preventing their escape through the aperture. similar doorway 
will suffice for supplying food other birds. 

food for seed-eaters, Page prefers millet, canary and “dove” mixtures. Now 
and then scatters about the oats, hemp, rape and sunflower seed. Some 
this not eaten but takes root and furnishes acceptable addition the supply 
green food. also believes furnishing his captives with plenty cuttle-fish 
bone well grit. Food for insectivorous birds and other not 
easily secured. the many substitutes for their natural diet (not forgetting that 
meal worms and live insects are also had varying quantities), Page preferred 
the following formula: ‘Take equal parts good meal, ants’ cocoons, dried flies, 
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boiled potato and stale bread crumbs. these thoroughly, moistening the mass, 
meanwhile, with sprinkle water. Add the best currants, about one-tenth the 
whole. 


there are any frugivorous birds the aviary, supply bananas, grapes, figs 
and other ripe fruits should always hand for their benefit. must remem- 
bered that rock salt relished number birds, especially parrots and doves. 

Strict cleanliness all parts the aviary absolutely essential the health, 
happiness and life its occupants. While outdoor bird-houses (and particularly the 
flights) not require frequent cleansing bird rooms, individual cages 
“verandah yet perches, nesting boxes, food and water receptacles (especially 
the last two) must inspected daily and kept neat and sanitary condition. Every 
few months the interior the shelters and all the woodwork the aviary should 
scraped and whitewashed; perches, unoccupied nesting boxes and small shelters may 
the same time similarly treated part the regular routine. better 
err the side too frequent and too thorough work than through irregular and 
insufficient housecleaning—if one wishes his pets not only present good appear- 
ance but keep free disease. Indeed, may said that birds are always kept 
clean, suitably fed and given plenty room fly about, they will rarely ill; 
the aviary becomes infected difficult make once more aseptic. Then must 
not forgotten that very little can done for infections cage aviary birds, all 
the books avian ailments the contrary notwithstanding. Hygienic precautions 
are worth all the bird medicines the world. will harm change all water 
the various containers, including that the bath, twice day, scrubbing out the 
latter and thoroughly rinsing and cleaning the former. Many birds like bathe 
morning and afternoon, and enjoy fresh water for the purpose just much do. 

Furthermore, promote cleanliness, all food pans should have flanged edges, 
prevent the birds from scattering their contents; and food and water vessels should, 
for obvious reasons, never placed under perch. successful aviculturalist once 
said me: good rule observe regards cleanliness the aviary vessels and 
the food and water that are served therein, put oneself the place the 
birds. Are plate and pot, platter and dish fit for dine from?” 

There objection strip turf the flight, although this generally 
practicable the larger aviaries only. any rate, looks well, adds the attrac- 
tions the aviary and, perhaps, conduces the health the birds. The short grass 
will welcomed ground birds and, requires kept fresh artificial 
means, the same watering will suffice for all the greenery about the flight. Another 
expensive) item, and many birds love take shower-bath. 

Now and then birds persist sitting for hours exposed heavy storms, atter- 
wards die pneumonia other acute lung troubles. For this reason some aviarists 
advise cover over the flight completely, unless very large one, when 
partial roofing will suffice. not think, however, that such precaution neces- 
sary the semi-tropical (diurnal) climate the Pacific Coast. cover also presents 
some disadvantages that shall not discuss here. 


VI. FOOD SUPPLY FOR THE OCCUPANTS OUTDOOR AVIARIES 


Seed, best bought bulk from only the most reliable dealers, should kept 
containers proof against dampness, mice and rats. nothing better for the 
purpose than new, galvanized iron, sanitary dust bins. They are dust and vermin 
proof and prevent the seed from becoming damp and musty. Smaller quantities 
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seed are best preserved glass jars. will harm sift this form bird 
matter how well supposed have been cleaned, one can always 
separate out little more dust and other unknown forms dirt. All these precau- 
tions are supreme importance when one aware that the causes death among 
birds enteritis, generally another name for poisoning improper food, heads all the 
rest. all this true hard seeds, how much more careful should one the 
highly nitrogenous and easily decomposed diet “‘soft The greatest care 
should taken provide insectivorous and fruit-eating birds with fresh supply 
food appropriate their wants. supply sour, stale, decomposed articles diet 
dirty drinking water sure followed deaths the bird-house 
family. 
VIl. HOW STOCK THE AVIARY 

This extremely important consideration, because upon judicious selection 
may depend success failure the avicultural experiment. America the supply 
birds available for outdoor aviary not large nor great variety one 
finds the London markets. is, that account, desirable that the intending 
aviarist consult those well-known dealers our cities possible stocks, and 
the varieties these that should allowed occupy the same flight and shelter. 

Generally speaking, birds similar strength and size should chosen. 
Frank Finn remarks, bird’s size should not the only consideration; this rule 
should modified respect the bird’s mandibles. strong-billed small species 
may more than match for one with larger body and smaller beak. ‘The courage 
and combativeness bird must also considered, and must not forgotten that 
insectivorous (that is, carnivorous) varieties are particularly untrustworthy com- 
panions for small and weak birds. Occasionally, and without apparent reason, 
previously well-behaved bird will run amuck among his fellows, and annoying losses 
will occur; all which shows that vigilance and frequent observation the aviary 
are essential success. 

unwise let loose recently caught specimen, one that not fully tamed, 
among steady birds. both disturbing and element 
bird’s character, and the new arrival may contaminate all his companions and set 
them flying about like wild things. The unsteady untamed newcomer should 
consequently placed separate enclosure until has some extent 
hand”, before introducing him into conventional society. 

well known that every aviary there certain amount competition 
who shall “cock-of-the-walk”, and many are the tales told this kind 
rivalry among birds that are compelled live together. company apparently 
equal size, strength and vigor often happens, human communities, that the 
previously unknown and unexpected one comes the fore and rules the roost. Quar- 
rels, too, sometimes arise, and the aviary should watched for these, lest one more 
contestants killed stripped feathers. birds may agree their nests, 
but they are quite human when they grow up! One the advantages spacious 
flight well planted with shrubbery that the weaker birds can generally dodge into 
the bushes when pursued larger stronger associates. mistake overcrowd 
the aviary. the Wesley Page bird-house, just described, accommodation pro- 
vided, with careful attention hygiene, for 150 small birds; but Page rarely kept 
his one time more than fifty; and would not make the figures more than 
hundred. 

Catching Birds the is, for variety reasons, sometimes necessary 
catch, either the flights the shelter, one more occupants the garden 
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bird-house. The best plan, time permits, trap the desired bird and not 
chase around the place, with without butterfly net. very easy “tail” 
frighten bird half death, not mention unduly disturbing all the other birds, 
part the aviary small compartment which food and water are kept, and into 
which birds may fly will. This cage box provided with sliding door that 
may easily closed from the outside. When necessary catch certain bird, 
remove the outside food and water pans, and before long the unsuspicious one will 
enter the trap. regular bird-trap may also employed the open flight, but 
frightens the other birds more than the contrivance just described. 

Taming and Acclimatizing New Arrivals—Among the various adjuncts 
outdoor aviary acclimatization cage for recent additions the collection, 
especially for immigrants from tropical countries. are various designs, but 
the home-made article described Farrar inexpensive and efficient. fashioned 
from full-sized travelling cage (such dealers supply) the bottom which 
large, round hole cut. Over this nailed piece perforated zinc. large 
biscuit tin make hole corresponding the opening the cage, Bore some smaller 
holes around the bottom the tin for ventilation. Under the biscuit tin place 
potted-meat pot filled with olive oil which wick immersed; “night light” 
will answer the same purpose. Light the wick, place the delicate stranger the 
cage and will keep warm and thrive during the cold nights our semi-tropical 
California and Oregon winters. The fumes the burning wick will not the 
bird any harm. When the immigrant gets accustomed his new environment 
may permitted join the birds the aviary. 

Visitors the but natural that the proud owner aviary should 
wish show, and his friends desire see, the interesting collection birds has 
gathered. Attention directed the excellent and ingenious arrangement made 
the aviaries the Duchess Wellington for watching the feathered occupants 
without alarming them. Provision for studying the pretty ways the captive birds 
should provided without the necessity walking through the flights. Birds soon 
get accustomed the one that feeds them and who cleans their houses, but strangers 
annoy and often harm them. special arrangements are made for the inspection 
captive birds without making them dash about the aviary pursued 
hereditary enemy, better look them over from the outside only. 

Birds easily escape from aviaries through open doors and windows. Captives 
confined cages and bird-houses are ever the watch make dash for liberty 
through any exit opened for even few seconds. When one obliged enter 
aviary the greatest care must exercised prevent this form loss. Once out 
the open, the majority birds not return their houses, partly because pure 
delight liberty, but more often because they become confused and wander away, 
eventually fall prey cats, hawks, owls and other enemies; just frequently 
die starvation from exposure. The door the flight should low one, 
birds generally fly the top the enclosure when they are disturbed visitor. 
While is, rule, not necessary have assistant hold sheet over the entrance 
every time visit paid the bird-house, yet always prudent enter when 
there are few birds near the door. the aviary small one and the neighborhood 
the entrance cannot readily cleared birds, sheet, reaching three-fourths 
the distance the ground and hung rings over the door, may make one’s entrance 
and exit secure from serious consequences, 
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Among the minor details the aviary the provision materials for nest- 
building. large aviaries with extensive flights most birds will able provide 
the linings for their nests and much the nest itself without artificial aid; but 
smaller houses will wise place here and there and within easy reach supply 
cotton wool, dry grass, hay, moss, small twigs, rags, paper packing, etc. 
must not forgotten, this connection, that long hairs and threads, well 
all tough and small fibres are taboo, since they may entangle and perhaps strangle the 
smaller birds. Another matter: not forget protect your glass windows and 
doors with wire netting. Otherwise some young, untamed inexperienced bird will 
dash against the glass and break his neck the mistaken belief that about fly 


through uncovered opening. 


VIII SPECIAL AND ELABORATE AVIARIES { 


specialized collections birds, partly because shall describe some that have 
recently visited and partly because they must constructed meet unusual par- 

ticular needs. Witheplenty space, appropriate surroundings, and money unlimited 
there is, practice, limit the size, number and variety aviarial groups 
bird houses that may built and stocked. Indeed, series private aviaries, 

the case least one English collection, may rival the public gardens London, 
New York Washington. However, quite much real pleasure and mental profit 

may derived from the possession and study moderate-sized bird-house and its 
feathered population from the most elaborate and expensive aviaries. 


IX. CAPTAIN AVIARIES FALCON CLOSE 


The bird houses here were planned and built the owner, who, request, 
has described and photographed them for this paper. must prefix his notes the 
statement that has successfully bred the American Robin (Planesticus migratorius) 
and our Bluebird (Sialia sialis). however, not the first time that the Ameri- 
can Bluebird has been successfully bred England. was bred the Zoological 
Gardens far back 1869, and several subsequent occasions. Captain Waud 
allows his Cranes, Trumpeters and Doves have their liberty and fly perfectly 
free about the grounds. short winter days extends the for his 
aviary occupants artificial (electric) light and believes the effect beneficial. The 
lights are often turned from 3:30 until M., later. finds that 
boiled meal worms are better for his birds than live ones, and that his stock like them 
quite much. 

Captain Waud was preparing extend his aviaries adopting for the purpose 
those ready-made structures known gardeners “lean-to fruit enclosures”, which 
believed would make effective and cheap bird-houses. But let listen the 
Captain: 

have aviaries arranged one long rectangle, and this have divided into 
compartments, each compartment being feet long wide. The front faces south- 
east and all covered with quarter-inch wire netting. The top has inches wire 
front, have found that parakeets love hang the wire and let the rain fall 
directly them, after which natural shower-bath they usually seek their plunge bath 
and bathe thoroughly. The remainder the roof covered with wood and felt, 
keep the birds dry and furnish them with good shelter from the sun and wind. 
find that birds require shade well sunshine, and try provide both. keep 
chiefly parakeets, and cannot have any shrubs their aviaries, only two perches 
across the bird-house, with few pieces apple-wood hanging the wires, for them 
exercise their mandibles and amuse themselves with. always give them 


have said very little about those buildings and flights intended house large 
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much exercise possible; tor that, think, the most essential thing for keeping 
them good health. When the breeding season over open succession doors 
that lead all along the line from one aviary another. All winter the birds have 
free flight from one end the aviaries the other. course keep together only 
birds which agree, and find that Broadtails will live the same aviary peace and 
quietness except during the breeding season. Conures, however, must separated 
from other parakeets, quarrelsome all times with other species. 

have exercised some care the building bird-houses, hope the photo- 
graphs indicate. The whole rectangle rests foundation brick that extends 
inches below the ground, distance have far found sufficient exclude rats. Mice 
cannot keep out, they creep through the wires when they are very young, and 
never leave the aviary. However, there the parakeet houses cover which 
hide, they not give much trouble, but the other aviaries (for finches, quails, 
etc.) they are fearful nuisance, and continually warring with them. This year 
(1924) have not had much success breeding, the cold east winds the spring 


Fig. FRONT ELEVATION CAPT. WAUD’S COMBINED AVIARIES. 


rendered the parakeet eggs infertile, and even when few the eggs did hatch, the 
cold, damp weather killed the nestlings. lost two nests the Yellow-fronted Conure, 
grave disappointment, both from the weather, fear. the last nest had two 
young ones, and they nearly feathered before they died. Now (in October) have 
nest Gouldian Finches (three nestlings nearly feathered) and nest three Green 
Singing Finches, but the last named was built very exposed situation, 
afraid the heavy rains will wash the youngsters out their nest. 

The Chinese Painted Quails have laid again, they every autumn, but fear 
that, owing the lateness the season, nothing will come it. anticipation 
this event, have been trying induce pair Barbary Doves nest. succeed 
shall put the quails’ eggs under them, and attempt rear the young quails the 
aid foster mother. Last year entrusted them incubator, but without 
success. quails also nested the spring this year, but, alas, the eggs were 
eaten mice. Shamas (Cittocincla macroura indica) had three nests this year, 
but the hen bird ate the nestlings soon they were hatched. This unhappy result 
was due giving her too stimulating food. The second nest eggs placed under 
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Spotted Flycatcher, and she brought the young ones good size; and then 
tried hand-rear them, but they all died. fear gave them too much food, although 
fed them chiefly live insects. have, however, reared successfully three Ring- 
necked Parakeets, all strong, healthy birds, and just over their moult. 

conclude hoping that other aviculturalists have had better luck than have 
had this year. must, however, remember that 1923 was much more interesting 
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Fig. HOUSE AVIARIES WHICH CAPT. WAUD BRED THE AMERICAN (EASTERN) 
ROBIN AND THE AMERICAN BLUEBIRD. 


year the aviaries for me, chiefly, think, because more favorable climatic con- 
ditions. had interesting cross between Bauer Rosella (Barnardius zonarius) 
and Mealy Rosella (Platycercus pallidiceps). The result was four beautiful young 
birds, two which presented the London Zoological Society. One remaining 
young birds died during the first month; the other still have, most intelligent 
animal, excellent mimic, and extremely handsome. She imitates the call the 
cock Painted Quail exactly. the spring shall try and pair her with Adelaide 
Parakeet (Platycercus adelaidae). course the result may nil, but the experiment 
will worth trial. 


THE ASTLEY AVIARIES BRINSOP COURT 


The bird-houses this collection although not extensive are more substantially 
built than the average shelters and flights. seen the photographs (kindly taken 
for this paper Mr. Bustin Hereford), the house brick and plaster, 
with concrete flooring, and heavily tiled roof with wide, projecting eaves, deep 
concrete foundation, against the plague rats. The flights have substantial iron-pipe 
frames completely covered with wire netting. house centrally heated and has 
ample room for all the stores and other paraphernalia the aviary. strip lawn 
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lies front the shelter, and the roosts and nesting boxes are arranged that birds 
can overlooked with the minimum amount interference with their peace and 
privacy. 

this compound aviary Mr. Astley has been able realize the ideals set forth 
his book Birds Freedom and Captivity”, Dent and Co., London, 
1900) written when lived his ancestral home, the beautiful Chekers 
Chequers) Court, now the official country house the British Prime Minister. 
quote some extracts (pp. 200-205) from that charming and authoritative volume: 

“The wire flights must, course, firmly and closely secured the wall iron 
bolts, &c., and the supports and framework are best iron. 

“It advisable leave the floor perfectly clear encumbrances, partly because 
looks better, and partly because the mice, which are difficult keep out, have less 
chance finding permanent shelter. 

“The roosting house houses the back must well built; and the roof should 


have felting between tiles and plaster, keep cool summer and warm winter. 
Perhaps advisable feed the birds inside, because the food (seed insectivorous 


Fig. THE AVIARIES BRINSOP CouRT. NOTICE THE SOLID CONSTRUCTION 
THIS SHELTER. 


mixture) keeps dry wet weather; besides which, the birds are not induced keep 
out too much, which, even the hardest weather, they are very apt do. 

“And the food must not the ground, nor under any perches, but table 
with legs build that will puzzle mice climb. Outside, any titbits that will 
eaten during the day can placed, along with green food and mealworms. 

“For the water, there handy supply, much better adopt the plan 
the Western Aviaries the Zoological Gardens London. Shallow concrete basins 
with rims, into which the water runs means pipe, right through each pen. 

waste pipe must constructed draw the water each morning, that 
the basins can brushed out. 

“But they must shallow, any rate towards the rim, birds, especially new 
arrivals perhaps shabby plumage, will drowned. 
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Fig. AVIARY BRINSOP COURT, WITH CROWNED PIGEONS THE FOREGROUND. 


Fig. FLAMINGOS AND DUCKS THE MOAT BRINSOP COURT. 


) 
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“Of course the aviaries must kept scrupulously clean, the concrete floor being 
swept over once week, and fresh sand with plenty fine grit sprinkled evenly about. 

“Not more than two people should ever allowed within, namely the owner and 
the attendant. 

“It fatal for the birds’ nesting arrangements those that are strangers 
them pry about amongst them. 


Fig. THE BRINSOP COURT AVIARIES. ASTLEY AND HIS PET. TRUMPETERS. 


“Birds are particularly sensitive their presence, and will quite timid and 
wild with those whom they are unused, when they are perfectly tame with one 
two whom they see every day, and whose movements, voice, and clothes they are 
familiar with. 

“In constructing outdoor aviary very advantageous have the eaves 
the roosting-house broadened out to.such extent that forms real shelter for the 
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birds when they are not within; and these eaves, which add considerably the artistic 
appearance the building, can supported posts fixed the concrete floor 
the flights. There can quite snug space immediately beneath them, where the 
projecting timber supports the tiles, under which nesting-boxes can fixed. 

“The space thus formed all part the flights, and gives shelter both from 
hot sun from wind and rain. 

“The height within feet the point from where the roof springs; the two 
outside flights are feet, with flat roof wire meshing reaching the broad eaves, 
underneath which the height 

“On either side them are, one flight, the parakeets, larger finches, and few 
foreign pigeons; whilst the other are smaller finches and insectivorous birds, such 
Pekin and blue robins, Australian finches, &c.” 

mistake overcrowd, because many birds various kinds are 
sure disturb each other, and give less satisfaction the end... 

“Have nesting-boxes suit all shapes and sizes, and scour them thoroughly out 
after any families have vacated them. For the larger and smaller parakeets logs can 
hollowed out carpenter, and the open end fastened with flat piece wood 
about half inch more thickness, cut from the same piece that forms the hollow. 

say the open end, because only one will so; for the log will scooped out 
depth foot piece wood fourteen inches long, leaving the bottom bowl- 
shaped, that when placed upright there will natural receptacle for the 
eggs, which will not able roll any edge. 

“The bowl must fairly shallow, always sloping gradually from the wooden sides 
the centre. 

“The piece wood that covers the top (the roof) will all the better 
projects little, forming slight eaves, that, placed the open, the rain has 
less chance penetrating; and painted, there still more security this 
respect. 

“It can fastened with nail the log, that will turn, pivot, for 
the purpose examining the nest when necessary, and for cleansing. 

“Then circular hole cut the side the nesting-box, according the propor- 
tions the birds for which intended, and perch can fixed afford easier 
entrance. the back smaller hole can drilled, through which the head the 
which the log hangs can intrude. 

“Parrots and parakeets naturally make nest, but lay their eggs some hollow 
branch tree trunk upon soft chips rotten wood. 

“And other birds, too, such blue robins and small finches, will appreciate these 
logs, and carry nesting materials into them. 

“The entrance hole must five six inches above the inner base, where the eggs 


XI. THE AVIARIES THE DUCHESS WELLINGTON EWHURST PARK 


The ten buildings that house this famous collection, with their ample, decorated 
flights and remarkable shrubbery, are shown the accompanying half-tones (figs. 
and well photographs can reproduce the originals. They indicate the beauty 
but not show the extent the provisions for sheltering the numerous rare and 
beautiful birds that occupy these unique aviaries. Perhaps the most noticeable feature 
about these ten bird-houses the and forming one end 
the flight, apartment floored and fitted with comfortable seats, even hung with 
appropriate pictures birds, where one may sit ease for the purpose seeing, 
feeding and even closely examining (that is, making friends with) the feathered 
occupants the aviary. spite the fact that there were three strangers with the 
Duchess, she was able call almost her feet and exhibit most the birds 
the flight nor did our presence seem disturb frighten them any way. 
attribute this result the fact that knew enough about birds general keer 
perfectly quiet our seats, and the further fact that the aviary was 
supplied with tall, leafy shrubs, into which the birds were well aware they could 


easily fly they wished, thus giving them added sense security. any rate, 
seemed ideal method becoming intimately acquainted with one’s birds, 
well introducing them one’s friends without unduly alarming them. 

The Duchess prefers for her aviaries the medium-sized and smaller birds, 
which she has large collection, too large for even passing mention here. did 
notice fine Hyacinthine Macaw, two pet Toucans and several handsome Amazon 
and other parrots, but these were kept for “collateral” reasons. For example, 
Anodorynchus was member the avian family account his lovely blue plumage, 
Her Grace being very fond blue. The Toucans were great pets, and given room 
because their personal qualities and attractive appearance. attention was 


Fig. VIEW THE FROM THE “SITTING-ROOM” THE DUCHESS 
WELLINGTON’S AVIARY EWHURST PARK. 


captivated beautiful crested male Paradise Flycatcher (Terpsiphone paradisi) 
flew through the flight space, his long, central tail feathers gracefully waving 
the breeze, like blood-red banneret. was privilege see this charming bird 
the Ceylon jungle shortly afterwards, and thought him one most attractive 
creatures, especially when the wing, that had ever seen. were also Spreo 
Starlings, Nonpareils, Indigo Buntings, Rainbow Buntings and dozens other species 
delight the eye. learned that this aviary Gouldian Finches had 
without the aid artificial heat. 

The largest the Ewhurst Park aviaries, containing 150 birds, built over 
still flourishing apple orchard, evidence that the occupants been fed judiciously 
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and are not tempted attack the leaves and flowers the enclosed trees. Demoiselle 
Cranes and other large birds walked majestically over the lawns, while, for their use 
and for the delectation other waders and water birds, remarkable blue pool had 
been made. This appeared, the first glance, clear water blue-tiled reser- 
voir, but turned out weak solution ammonio-sulphate copper deep 
basin. ‘The Duchess assured that the copper salt does not any manner harm the 
bathing birds; and certainly forms charming background for white-plumaged 
waterfowl! will noticed from the illustrations that wood used entirely 
the construction the Ewhurst Park shelters, and for the framework and supports 
the flights. chief purpose the owner have not merely house for her 


Fig. THE ST. FRANCIS AVIARY EWHURST PARK. SPREO STARLINGS 
THE FOREGROUND. 


birds but artistic home for them, project which she certainly has succeeded. 
One unusual feature the several aviaries the extensive use very decorative 
shrub, laden with what looked like our logan berries. berries were largely 
consumed the frugivorous birds the aviaries, who seemed very fond them. 
This shrub, the Japanese Winberry, grows readily England, and does not demand 
much Why would not excellent fruit for introduction into the Pacific 
States and British Columbia, not only for birds and aviaries but for gardens? Perhaps 
already well known horticulturists California, and can easily procured 
there for outdoor aviaries. 


XII. MR. SHORE-BAILY’S AVIARIES WESTBURY 


The large flights attached these bird-houses, we!l their contents, gave 
great pleasure. Without attempting describe all them, the weavers’ aviary 
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feet square and provided with variety flourishing shrubs, many them 
the time our visit loaded with fruit. course, the chief attractions this 
enclosure were the remarkable nests the Weaver Bird, two which are plainly 
shown (with the daughter the house) figure 10. One the nests, completed, 
inches long, while the other about half built. The architect the small, 
oriole-like Baya (Ploceus philippinus), which saw quite recently, well 
wonderful nest, near paddy (rice) field the interior Ceylon. The tough, 
closely woven, bottle-shaped nest hangs from single point. The egg chamber, 
hold two three white eggs, built within this flask, which the female lays her 
eggs and begins incubate quite while before the nest finished, the lower portion 
being woven the male while the hen sitting. Such structure safe from 


Fig. WEAVERS’ AVIARY, SHOWING NESTS THE 
BAYA INDIAN WEAVER BIRD, FINISHED AND COURSE CON- 
STRUCTION. THE HEIGHT THE FINISHED NEST INCHES. 


squirrels, snakes, birds prey and other enemies. The birds fly and into the 
opening the base magic, without pausing their rapid flight. The extensive 
waders’ aviary still larger, and measures 180 feet. Behind the children 
the photograph (see figure 11) pond feet circumference attached open 
shelter where Spoonbills, Pheasants and other birds roost night. 

the many practical features these aviaries the banjo-shaped nesting box 
which Mr. Shore-Baily uses for his parakeets and larger parrots. Figure plainly 
shows the construction this box, including the movable cover the egg-chamber, 
that allows inspection the nest and affords ready means cleaning it. The 
owner told that attributes large measure his success breeding different 
species parrots the efficiency this box. feeding-tables are mostly made 
the end-quarter sections flour barrels. ‘These, when inverted, hold all kinds 
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Fig. 11. THE WADERS’ AVIARY BOYER’S HOUSE, WESTBURY. 
180 FEET AND ENCLOSES POND FEET CIRCUMFERENCE. 


food very well, prevent waste and, when properly mounted central pole stand, 
bid defiance rats and mice. may also noted that Mr. Shore-Baily success- 
ful breeder tinamous and rare pigeons. 


Fig. 12. ALEXANDRINE PARROT AND NESTLING, SHOWING “BANJO” TYPE 
BREEDING BOX USED MR. SHORE-BAILY FOR THE VARIOUS 
SPECIES PARROTS. 
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XIII. THE AVIARIES OF THE MARQUESS OF TAVISTOCK AT WARBLINGTON HOUSE 


Lord Tavistock well-known England authority bird culture and, 
among ornithologists, the editor the Avicultural Magazine. also 
aviarist originality and experience. believes, inter alia, that aviary birds should 
allowed much freedom possible, and also that not only should everything 
within the bird-houses kept apple-pie order and clean possible, but that 
even the ground which the shelters and flights rest eventually becomes infected, 
source disease and should renewed. meet the first 
instead building huge flights for his captives, permits many those species that 
other aviculturalists keep confinement, fly and out the aviaries when they 
wish so. relies upon restricting their range his estate its immediate 
neighborhood plentiful feeding. The out-of-doors feeding tables are fitted with 
wire cage-traps, that can capture any bird will. 


Fig. TAVISTOCK’S AVIARIES WARBLINGTON HOUSE. 


The Marquess had one time number aviaries the Isle Wight, and 
there had such large and inexplicable mortality among the occupants his bird- 
houses that came the conclusion, finally, that the high death rate must due 
infection not merely perches and nesting boxes but the very foundations and 
earth which the aviaries were built. not only moved his whole establishment 
another neighborhood, but constructed movable aviaries that once year are shifted 
new quarters, the old site being dug and treated dressing lime and salt. 

That this wholesale removal may the more easily effected, the floor each 
compartment made only strong wire netting, through which the grass allowed 
grow, that the entire building can mounted rollers and moved elsewhere. 
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further precaution against infection the nesting boxes after each incubation, and 
any event, once year, are treated the blast the acetylene flame, and the 
surfaces thoroughly scorched, thus removing old paint, etc. This procedure certainly 
kills every form parasitic life. 

will seen from the accompanying photos that the aviaries are simple 
construction. combined feeding tables are interesting. dishes are set 
elevated metal stand which, when outdoors, has zinc cover. Two these 
granite iron similar receptacles hold food for both “soft” and bills; the other 
one for water. All food put into the aviary through wall window, little 
interference with the movements the birds the rule this collection. 

the many rare and beautiful birds noticed Warblington House, both 
captive and flying about the grounds, there room mention few. Very attractive 
was pair magnificent Black Cockatoos, perched near their huge breeding box, 
large barrel. specimen the Princess Wales Parakeet (Spathopterus alexandrae) 
also among the finest the park birds; Lord Tavistock has bred (for the first time 
England) this charming parakeet. raising parrots, believes giving each 
pair aviary entirely themselves, and thinks that the privacy thus secured greatly 
increases the chances successful incubation. 

But the avicultural scheme that is, perhaps, nearest the Marquess’s heart one 
that save, possible, certain exotic species, especially parakeets, that the present 
time seem sentenced total extinction. is, every ornithologist knows, 
long list beautiful and often useful birds whose doom near hand unless some 
effective means are provided prevent their extermination. man usually 
potent factor the death these races, should man come their rescue. Lord 
Tavistock’s plan, briefly, collect many pairs these threatened birds possible 
and breed them under conditions and surroundings most favorable incubation and 
permanent increase numbers. other words, for these vanishing species 
what has already been accomplished for the North American Bison and (on Little 
Tobago) for race the Bird The Marquess has suggested that 
California offers the best opportunities for accomplishing the desirable end. points 
out that that state nearer than any other available country those lands whence 
the rare and delicate birds must brought, that the climate ideal for the purpose, 
and that competent keeper could readily found undertake the care the birds. 
this connection, not our own Carolina Paroquet fit subject for such treatment, 
if, perchance, solitary breeding pair still survives the crass stupidity our bird 
murderers? Such undertaking would have the sympathy and support every 
aviculturalist this country and abroad. The only question settled is, what 
good angel American (there money England for even this worthy cause) 
will supply the funds? 

Quite recently (March 15, 1925) received the following from Lord Tavistock: 


writing ask whether any further steps can taken with regard 
plan for saving vanishing species parrakeets? Further experience has still more 
convinced that the plan feasible warm climate, and impossible ours. The 
hardy species, which unfortunately are nearly always the common ones the wild 
state, even rare confinement, are doing extremely well movable aviaries, 
breeding and keeping free from disease. But the vanishing half-hardy varieties, 
though just easy find and just willing nest, are constant source 
worry and very great expense, because their tendency develop chills our 
changeable climate, where there month the year when you can absolutely count 
not having sudden change from wet dry from warm cold. 

The necessity wintering indoors the greatest obstacle. Aviaries heated 
withstand English winter cold must fixed; and fixed aviaries always harbor disease 
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greater lesser degree. If, the other hand, the birds are continually caged 
the fertility the males permanently impaired, and the young not develop 
properly after leaving the nest, when they should have flying exercise. 

With great difficulty have got together stock the beautiful Blue-winged 
Grass Parrakeet (Neophema venusta) Tasmania, and although birds are breed- 
ing, know that cannot possibly maintain them, either myself with the help 
other aviculturalists Europe, who fail realize the extreme importance the 
movable aviary; nor they appear able devote the necessary space single 
species. 

quite think that the climate California, though not, you tell me, ideal 
some regions sometimes asserted, would not prove too bad for the successful 
preservation Blue-wings. really safe, portable oil stove the aviary shelter 
night, bad days would, imagine, sufficient keep the temperature not less 
than 60° even during the worst the winter weather, because, where possible 
grow oranges, you cannot have much hard frost. 

The experiment could begin very modest scale, with two three pairs that 
now able spare, and could send with them the fullest information the 
management most likely insure success. think that result years 
experience know pretty well everything that should and should not done dealing 
with this particular species. Americans show such energy and enthusiasm pre- 
serving their native fauna that feel sure someone could found willing take the 
time and trouble assist preserving beautiful and interesting species other- 
wise doomed extinction. 


the event some avicultural society aviarist accepting Lord 
generous offer, the Marquess has enclosed with his letter the following instructions 
for the management and preservation from extinction the Blue-winged Parrakeet. 
With these directions, carefully prepared aviarist who world-wide authority 
the subject, the scheme ought entirely successful fathered competent 
aviculturalists. 


Foop. Two parts canary seed, two parts millet, one part oats, one part hemp and 
one part sunflower seed. Also, plenty green food and any non-poisonous weeds 
that the birds show liking for. When the birds are caged the green food keeps fresh 
better the stalks are put little pot water. Plenty clean water should 
always provided for drinking and bathing. 

BREEDING. The male Blue-wing not difficult distinguish from the female, 
considerably brighter color; the blue the frontal band and the wings 
much more intense the male. The female usually nests once year, laying four 
eggs. Adult pairs must always kept separate throughout the year, they fight 
rather savagely. the case with all the larger parrots, Blue-wings are monogamous 
and pair for life. female introduced strange male should watched, she 
does not approve him she may kill him. Trouble this kind does not often develop, 
and the behavior the two birds their first meeting will indicate there danger 
serious quarreling. The period incubation lasts over three weeks, and the young 
are fed both parents. This species begins breed when twelve months old. Unless 
adult birds have plenty flying exercise the fertility the male impaired, and the 
growth the young stunted and their stamina lowered. the same way, young 
birds should allowed fly about. Otherwise, though all appearance healthy and 
well grown, they are generally useless for stock purposes. 

Blue-wings moult late the year, and special care must taken not 
expose them sudden changes temperature, very low temperatures, while 
they are shedding their feathers. Young birds, before they have completed their first 
moult, are more delicate than adults. 

Each pair Blue-wings should have separate aviary not less than 
feet long, feet high and feet wide. The aviary must constructed that 
possible move bodily least once year new location. Moving can best 
done the aid rollers. one end the aviary there should closed shelter, 
well lighted, into which the birds are gently driven night, and which they are 
kept cold days. The nesting boxes should placed this shelter. The floor 
the shelter should covered with thick layer sand, and must carefully and 
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regularly cleaned when the birds are not nesting. absolutely necessary provide 
false roof canvas, fixed few inches below the true roof the shelter (or below 
the top the cage, when the birds are caged). The top and end the aviary flight 
must also have false roof string netting, kept taut, some inches from the wire. 
this precaution not taken the birds will fly against the wire, when alarmed (often 
night), and fracture their skulls. prevent the birds from biting holes the 
string netting the aviary flight and getting between the wire and string netting, 
smooth boards about foot wide should fixed along both sides the aviary immedi- 
ately below the string netting. the construction the aviary, all ledges the 
framework should the outside, not collect droppings. Arrangements 
should made feed the birds without entering the aviary disturbing them. 
The windows the aviary shelter should protected with both wire and string 
netting. Cages for newly arrived birds should made entirely metal, they are 
less likely harbor disease, and are easier clean and disinfect than wooden ones. 


The perches should arbor vitae other hard wood. These cages should also 
each provided with sliding tray that must kept well covered with clean 
sand. desired, models these aviaries and cages will furnished. the ground 
which movable aviary has once stood used second time, must first 
receive liberal dressing common salt, followed after several weeks dressing 
lime. Lime alone useless except soil purifier. good plan accustom 
newly imported birds the presence their nest box hanging the cage they 
occupy while recovering from the fatigue and other effects their journey. the 
future nesting place not thus introduced them the female may drop her eggs from 
the perch lay them elsewhere than the proper place. 

These instructions may sound rather elaborate and may appear difficult carry 
out, but matter fact Blue-wings are less trouble look after than barnyard 
poultry, provided the weather not too changeable and severe. The essentials for 
the rearing and successful breeding these beautiful parrakeets are: (1) for each 
mated pair large, movable aviary; (2) canvas and string netting additions the 
wire; (3) green branches the roof the aviary when the day hot and sunshiny; 
(4) shutting the birds the shelter when the weather decidedly cold. 

Birps. desirable have hospital, little room shed that can 
heated to, and maintained at, temperature 85° 90° day and night, for the 
treatment these patients. Birds kept proper, movable aviaries, described, 
should never suffer from infectious disease. housed the ordinary, fixed aviaries, 
they often develop septicaemia and tuberculosis. regards treatment sick birds, 
chills are best met keeping the patients the sick room uniform temperature, 
between 85° and 90° sick parrakeet ruffles its feathers and partly closes his 
eyes, which look dull and blurred. The eye healthy bird bright and clear, 
wide open, and looks absolutely round. bird that sits with its “head under its wing” 
and both feet the perch certainly ill. only one foot the perch and the 
other tucked up, merely resting. 

Newly imported birds should quarantined and kept apart from the other 
occupants the aviary for several weeks. For some months additions the aviary 
should carefully watched, and one them shows inclination close rub 
one both eyes the bird ought isolated once, may suffering from 
contagious and practically incurable form conjunctivitis. the other hand, eye 
diseases rarely occur among properly kept, acclimatized birds. Blue-wings are liable 
sunstroke exposed the rays the hot summer sun, and they are rather stupid 
about exposing themselves until the mischief done. That the reason for the advice 
place leafy branches the top the aviary flight break the force the bright 
sunshine hot weather. not favor, however, erecting the aviary under 
the shade trees. Parrakeets recover very slowly from sunstroke. Birds affected 
should kept cool, dark room. 


the extensive grounds this beautiful country house there were many elaborate 
aviaries, some them course erection. the lawns walked gracefully about 
both Abyssinian and Stanley cranes; the woods, the rear line aviaries, 


XIV. THE AVIARIES MR. ALFRED EZRA FOXWARREN PARK 
saw lovely Impeyan Pheasants. The principal aviary terrace had dozen units 
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with elaborately heated houses refuge and nesting resorts. The flights were large 
and well planted with hardy trees and shrubs. long row bird houses Mr. 
Ezra plans make still more extensive, for the accommodation additional birds 
for show and breeding purposes. feature several his movable aviaries (then 
under construction) was that the flights were covered one-quarter with galvanized 
iron, give the occupants ample protection. were many extremely rare 
specimens captive this collection, among them blue Alexandrine Parakeet and 
white (albino) Mynah. Spreo superbus was bred (as captive) for the first time 
avian history Foxwarren Park; this starling has laid eggs other houses several 
occasions, but without incubating. 


XV. MISS CHAWNER’S COLLECTION OWLS FOREST BANK 


Specializing birds finds successful exponent Miss Chawner, whose outdoor 
aviaries are exclusively devoted members the world-wide order Striges. the 
time our visit her the collection was housed the garden Forest Bank, and 
included thirteen species, several them very rare captives. Among these was 
favorite pet, Edwin, who demanded much attention and kept calling until was 
duly stroked and was allowed perch his mistress’s finger. was fine specimen 
Ninox marmorata, wine-colored owl, fifteen years old, from West Australia. 
Another was very large South American Owl (Syrnium perspicillatum), from 
Bogota. there were curious Pigmy Owls, pair untamable Scops leucotis 
(the only ones ever bred captivity), Bubo maculosa, and number others. All 
these owls appeared withstand the English climate well. 


XVI. THE INDOOR BIRD-ROOM THE LATE MRS. DALTON-BURGESS HELSTON HOUSE 


have already given reasons for preferring outdoor aviaries, equipped with 
large flights possible, any other form, but, have also pointed out, birds 
all kinds may kept healthy state and even induced breed crowded 
indoor bird room. Perhaps the largest and most successful these was the 
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Fig. 14. PLAN Mrs. DALTON-BURGESS’S BIRD-ROOM. 
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possession Mrs. Dalton-Burgess who, her death December, 1924, had probably 
the largest private, indoor aviary England. Her ambition, apart from the pleasure 
collecting them and the cultivation their companionship, was the exhibition 
her birds and bringing them perfection plumage; breeding them was only 
incident. Among the several hundred birds that occupied her cages during 1924 
were three species macaws, six species (nine individuals) cockatoos, eighteen 
varieties (thirty-five individuals) parakeets, six rare color-variants Budgerigars 
(Melopsittacus undulatus), thirty-one Amazons and other true parrots, many conures, 
toucans, toucanets, tanagers, honey-eaters, etc. 


Fig. 15. Mrs. DALTON-BURGESS’S BIRD-ROOM. SIDE VIEW THE CENTRAL 


request Mrs. Dalton-Burgess wrote brief description her bird-room 
and also furnished several plans that are here reproduced. ‘The description the 

indoor aviaries are housed large room the top story town resi- 
dence Clifton. The floor and walls are covered with zinc. The backs and sides 
nineteen the central aviaries (see fig. 14) are frosted glass, prevent birds 
neighboring compartments from seeing one another. Each compartment provided 
with separate door, the top the cage being covered with wire netting. The upper 
part the room free netting other obstruction the free circulation air 
through the wire-covered glass skylight and the other ventilators. The perches, 
wood, are made resemble tree branches much possible. The cages are placed 
around the room against the four walls, two tiers the two longer sides the 
room, and three tiers against the remaining two walls. These compartments are 
all made painted with white enamel. Some them have wire partitions, 
removable will. Four hospital cages, placed near the two stoves that heat the 
bird-room, are for sick birds, provision that find very useful. Increased heat properly 
applied has, believe, saved many bird’s life. Two protected windows further regu- 
late the temperature and the passage air. The former was, day and night, kept 
from 60° 65° lift provides the carriage supplies and from the bird-room. 
Double doors give entrance the aviaries, and prevent the escape any bird that 
may flying around the room. small room with wire-covered window gives off 
the larger aviary, which seeds, medicines and other stores are kept, where cages 
are cleaned and similar tasks completed. This smaller room also covered, walls, 
floor and ceiling, with zinc, that every square foot may thoroughly disin- 
fected. 

The floor the bird-room, well the bottoms all the cages and compart- 
ments, are covered with “red-cedar coarse sawdust. This preparation has 
pleasant odor, and clean and absorbent; have had the greatest satisfaction from 
its use. Every day the perches and interiors the compartments and cages, well 
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the floor the bird-room, are washed with weak solution lysol, saucepan full 
the same being kept continually the boiling point the two stoves, supply 
moisture the atmosphere the room. favor frequent bathing for birds. Many 
them take kindly their daily bath. When they not, have them thoroughly 
sprayed, and persuaded they are all the better for this treatment. birds are 
supplied with plenty fresh, ripe fruit, and give them only the best and cleanest 
seeds the market affords. Above all, nothing the way food that has the least 
suspicion being stale sour ever allowed enter the bird-room. very little 
lime added the drinking water, which frequently changed and kept clean and 
are nearly always good condition, and remarkably fine plumage. Although 
not pose breeder birds, yet have had some satisfactory experiences that 
form aviculture. For example, the Black-cap Lory (Lorius lory) was, captive 
species, bred bird-room for the first time record, and have been very success- 
ful with the color-variants Budgerigars, some these having been bred for 
the first time England. Among other successes, the Swainson Lory (Trichoglossus 


Fig. 16. Mrs. DALTON-BURGESS’S BIRD-ROOM. VIEW THE SIDE AVIARIES. 


novae-hollandiae) laid her eggs and successfully incubated them one cages. 
Finally, ascribe what measure success have enjoyed with all more delicate, 
tropical birds the uniform temperature and scrupulous cleanliness bird-room, 
clean, fresh food, good ventilation and much sunshine the days afford. 

wish add the foregoing that, following the advice her friends, Mrs. 
Dalton-Burgess, her country house, Combe Dingle, had begun convert her bird- 
room into outdoor aviaries. Had she lived, she would, doubtless, have made them 
even more successful than her celebrated indoor aviary. 


XVII. THE WHITLEY AVIARIES AT PRIMLEY HOUSE, PAIGNTON 


have purposely reserved until the last brief description this remarkable 
collection birds, forms part what is, far know, the largest private 
zoological park the world. surety surpasses the faunal exhibit Golden 
Gate Park and might aspire rank with the Washington Zoo not only extent but 
the variety and value its contents. only the modesty its owner that 
prevents this extensive zoo from being better known practical zoologists. was, 
course, the aviaries that interested most, and fact they more than consumed 
the time our disposal; most the mammals and reptiles and many the birds 
never saw all! 

The shelters and flights Mr. Whitley’s aviaries are mostly substantial build, 
brick concrete foundation. There nothing special said about their fur- 
nishings, except that the owner believes giving his birds plenty clean, fresh earth, 
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not sand and grit, eat, and has noticed that they use liberally. number 
the larger Australian birds (emus and cassowaries) are allowed roam about the 
paddocks provided for them, while several varieties pheasants are given the freedom 
the estate nest where they will. 

the many birds the indoor collection, was particularly interested, was 
Mr. Whitley, his fine array rollers. these had several species, the 
breeding which has been very successful. passing, must note the pleasure 
had seeing, both India and Ceylon, one these, Coracias indica, perched 
telegraph wires, and hawking insects. acquainted with common, wayside 
bird those countries that makes braver show than this many-colored race, with its 
lovely shades turquoise blue. Another blue bird (but blue-black) seen the 
Primley House collection the fruit-eating Raven (Gymnocorax and com- 
plete this mention cerulean shades, saw two unusually brilliant Hyacinthine 
Macaws, very gentle and tame. 

was much impressed Mr. Whitley’s statement that, notwithstanding the 
difficulties climate, was convinced that could raise progeny from any normal 
pair birds that could survive reasonable time, year, say, from the date their 
importation. such the case, and ornithologists fail establish rescue station 
for vanishing species birds, California some other favored locality, why not 


shift the task Mr. Whitley? 
Kandy, Ceylon, March 30, 1925. 
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REPORT THE BIRDS NORTHWESTERN ALASKA AND 
REGIONS ADJACENT BERING STRAIT. PART VII 


WITH TWO PHOTOS 
ALFRED BAILEY 


SANDPIPER. Pisobia maculata. 

Fairly common throughout northern Alaska. Several pairs were seen the 
tundra near Nome, and nest with three downy young and one egg was found there 
June 21. nest was small hummock the open tundra, well away from 
the water, and was located watching the parent bird, whose evident anxiety made 
certain that her nest was near. was neatly hidden overhanging grasses and 
was made short pieces grass. young the Western and Pectoral 
sandpipers, aside from size, are very similar coloration, the Pectoral being slightly 
darker with little rufous the underparts, while the underparts the Western 
are almost white, the chin and throat alone being tinged with brownish. 

few Pectoral Sandpipers were seen the summit King Island, where they 
were working about the grass, and others St. Lawrence Island, July 29. Several 
were noted Point Hope August and Barrow August while they were 
abundant upon the tundra Demarcation Point August 15. Wainwright there 
was quite flight August 25, several flocks swarming over the tundra during the 
forenoon. They were tame that the boys turned out force try for them 
with bows and arrows. ‘They reappeared Wainwright June 17, which date 
male was seen flight, with the characteristic air sacs inflated. During the follow- 
ing week the courtship these birds, well described Dr. Nelson, was observed 
daily, but after this time few birds this species were seen. July Hendee 
flushed female from set four slightly incubated eggs. nest,” states, 
“was patch marsh grass, similar the location usually chosen the phalaropes 
except that the ground was not wet. female fluttered away distance 
about thirty feet and went through remarkable performance her attempt 
decoy from the nest. She crept about among the hummocks very unbirdlike 
fashion, uttering all the time mouse-like squeaking.” 

July this species was unusually common Wainwright, some the birds 
from farther inland probably beginning return the coast. The species was not 
all common Wales, although few birds were seen throughout the summer. 
with the dowitchers, they were undoubtedly nesting small numbers, but failed 
find nest. first arrivals were noted May 31. 

WHITE-RUMPED SANDPIPER. Pisobia fuscicollis. 

The recording this species Wainwright extends its range the westward 
Point Barrow least one hundred miles. says: these birds, 
apparently mating, were seen flying about the village June 29, but was unable 
secure any this time. July shot one specimen. the ground, the 
bird greatly resembled the Baird Sandpiper, but attracted attention trying 
escape running, whereas the Baird Sandpiper almost invariably flies. the 
wing, the white rump was conspicuous, the heavier marking the breast being also 

SANDPIPER. Pisobia bairdi. 

The only Baird Sandpipers noted during the summer were above the Arctic 
Circle, the first being Cape Blossom August when one was collected from 
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the shore small lagoon. were fairly common Point Hope August 
Barrow the 6th. few were working the grass-grown tundra Demar- 
cation Point the 16th, and one young bird was taken Wainwright August 23, 
the last record for the summer. ‘They returned Wainwright May 29, and 
others were seen June From that time on, they were observed daily, although 
never flocks. began nesting the latter part June, choosing the dry parts 
the tundra. The first set eggs was found June 25. The nest was mere 
depression the moss with effort toward concealment. Other sets were found 
throughout the month and July which date downy young birds were 
secured. 

found this species breeding abundantly, for shorebirds, Cape Prince Wales, 
which occurrence extends its known range below the Arctic Circle. The first arrivals 


were seen May 28, and after that date few pairs were seen scattered over 


the tundra. were especially fond the rocks and hillsides Cape Mountain, 
where they chose their nesting sites the brown Hendee and observed 
that this species has preference for the open nest building, making depression 
the moss, although found few nests well hidden dried grass. first nest 
was discovered June 15, the hillside, brown moss. nesting site was 
among many jagged boulders fallen landslide. field notes June 
find the following entry: down the opposite side the ridge, heard 
many calls which reminded home the early spring, for the combined totals 
sounded like the singing many little grass frogs meadow pond. was the 
call or, rather, the ‘spring song’ the Baird Sandpiper. soon flushed little female 
which fluttered away uttering cries alarm. concealed myself and she soon 
returned, the male also hovering about, making his little, frog-like peep. times 
would rise high the air, the way characteristic male sandpipers, give 
forth his song, and sail down perch. located the eggs brown moss, without 
any covering whatsoever, but left them, desired photo.” then hunted off- 
shore for few days until bad weather drove in. day went for the eggs 
the wind was blowing gale. notes give indication the way blows 
Wales. “It was windy that was difficult shoot adult for identification. 
shot several Baird before collecting it, and only succeeded then putting 
the muzzle against rock hold steady and shooting wind.” 

The reader referred Dixon’s excellent account, Home Life the 
Baird the Conpor for May, 1917, for information concerning this 
interesting little species. notes differed from his that both Hendee and 
heard their courtship song, while observes, courtship the Baird Sandpiper 
appears carried absolute and that recorded the species 
nesting below the Arctic Circle. 

Least Pisobia minutilla. 

But one specimen this species was recorded for the summer; bird was taken 
Hendee Wainwright August 

SANDPIPER. Pisobia ruficollis. 

first made the acquaintance this species Emma Harbor, Siberia. ‘The birds 
were undoubtedly nesting along the little tundra streams, but eggs were found. 
Cape Prince Wales they were first noted June 11, 1922, when several birds 
were seen the high tundra the base Wales Mountain. collected one 
specimen this date, adult female. June observed pair building 
nest along the stream bed. notes that date wrote: glasses 
watched pair little pink-necked sandpipers they worked around the grass 
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the foot the hill. male would give his searching among the dried grass 
stalks demonstrate his love for his little partner, upon which she would take 
wing and circle about. Finally she entered little tussock grass, standing her 
‘nose’ and fluttering her tail and wings. Soon the male pushed his way inside too, 
and after few more rustlings about, they took wing. looked the grass and 
found little cavity which they were just lining with Upon examining their 
nesting clump, found small pit, exactly similar the nest the Western Sand- 
piper, which they had deposited about twenty small willow leaves. marked the 
spot carefully, but upon return found the nest abandoned. 

Hendee secured single specimen, bird the year, Wainwright August 
15, sex was doubtful. From the above, will seen that the species 
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Fig. 17. NEST AND EGGS RED-BACKED SANDPIPER; WALES, ALASKA; 
JUNE, 1922. 


will probably found more less commonly along the Alaskan coast when further 
work carried on. the committee did not accept the record from Nome 
(Condor, x1, 1909, 173), our specimens furnish the first authentic records for North 
America (see Condor, 1924, hunting upon the pack Bering 
Strait, often saw small sandpipers migrating across from Siberia; but they always 
appeared too suddenly allow chance collect any. 

SANDPIPER. Pelidna alpina pacifica; Pelidna alpina sakhalina. 

Red-backed Sandpipers are fairly common throughout northern Alaska. saw 
few birds the vicinity Nome, some them the foothills altitude 
1000 feet, far back from the beach. Several pairs were noted St. Lawrence Island 
the first week July, where they were doubt breeding, ‘as specimens took had 
their sex organs well developed. They were common Point Hope August and 
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several were seen Barrow August They were most abundant Wainwright 
the week August, when large flocks adult and young birds were working 
the flats the mouth Wainwright Inlet. They were noted their southward 
migration the first week September considerable numbers, few birds around 
the tundra pools Icy Cape, September and few straggling flocks along the 
beach Wainwright September 19, which date made our last record 
for the season. 
1922 single bird was seen our northern station May 29, but June 


the species was common. Great numbers were present between June and 20, but 
the bulk the birds moved after that date; those that remained were evidently 
paired. The first nest with eggs was secured June 20, and July four newly- 
hatched, downy young were found. During the first week August these birds 
again became common about the village, accompanied young which were able fly. 

few birds were noted Wales May 29, and they were abundant the 
They nested upon the tundra, usually choosing dead grass nesting site, 
where they deposited their four eggs depression lined with few willow leaves 
and, occasionally, few wisps dried grass. The nests were very difficult find, 
unless the brooding bird flushed from underfoot. Individuals differed returning 
their nests after once flushed. Some would return immediately, while others would 
not back long remained the vicinity. The Red-backed Sandpipers were 
among the most numerous shorebirds Wales. set four fresh eggs was found 
June 14, and another fresh set July Downy young birds were found 
July parent bird showed great solicitude for her young, which were large 
enough leave the nest; she came within two feet where was sitting, holding 
the youngster, and fluttered and scolded her attempt draw away. 

have given the account these birds under the subspecific names both 
pacifica and sakhalina; for Dr. Oberholser identified series submitted him 
pacifica, and Mr. Outram Bangs, the other hand, inclined unite the two 
forms under sakhalina. Mr. Bangs says: the Proceedings the New England 
Zoological Club, Vol. April 1914, Thayer and Bangs contended that the 
Siberian sakhalina and the North American pacifica are recognizable sub- 
species. Hartert did not accept this, though believe Oberholser inclined so. 
After examining much material, now seems too fine split, and would 
unite the two supposed races, although the red the upper parts some, not all, 
Siberian birds does average paler. Your number 8951 pale bird like the palest 
from east Siberia, that is, extreme No. 8951 male collected 


Wales June 1922. case the form pacifica finally accepted, then this speci- 
men sakhalina would represent new North American record. 

SEMIPALMATED SANDPIPER. pusillus. 

One specimen was taken Wainwright August 26, 1921. The species was not 
observed again until August the next year, when was rather common about the 
same village August 15. One specimen was taken, and birds were seen after 
that date. did not record the species Wales, but when collecting along Lopp 
Lagoon, twenty miles away, found common form, with just few Western 
Sandpipers present. latter species was common Wales. Semipalmated 
Sandpiper was nesting along the sandy shores Bering Strait. The first nest 
found was mere depression the sand, with slight lining grass. These eggs 
were much incubated the date which secured them, July Two days later 
found set four downy young. nest was grass, similar every way 
the nesting site the Western Sandpiper. 
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WESTERN SANDPIPER. mauri. 

These birds were noted commonly about the middle June the tundra along 
the lagoons and small streams the vicinity Nome. nest was found June 21, 
mere depression the moss hummock well away from any ponds. Three downy 
young were the nest. Several birds were noted King Island June upon the 
grassy crest, and St. Michael July 20. young male with downy head was taken 
the latter place, and several the birds were seen along the shores the bay. 

Wales this form proved the most common the nesting sandpipers. 
The first birds arrived early June and were found scattered over the tundra 
pairs, doubtless already mated the time their arrival. Housekeeping begins 


Fig. 18. NEST AND EGGS WESTERN SANDPIPER; WALES, ALASKA; 
JUNE, 1922. 


almost immediately, for nests were found the middle June. Four eggs the 
usual complement, although several sets three were found well advanced incuba- 
tion. set four fresh eggs was taken July and nest four downy young 
was discovered July 

These little sandpipers nested high along the sides Wales Mountain, sometimes 
the high tundra and sometimes the wet flat far below. Many their nests 
were made the moss with effort concealment, although believe the typical 
nesting site clump dried grass. are very confiding little fellows. 
placed hat over one set eggs, leaving just room for the parent bird crawl 
under, which she immediately proceeded do. very great variation 
the color the adults, many them being bright colored the backs, while others 
are much grayer. collecting mated birds, found that there was close similarity 
type coloration between the two. 

Charles Brower sent set three eggs this species, with the brooding bird, 
which took Point Barrow July 10, 1923. This northern breeding record 
for the species. 
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SANDERLING. Crocethia alba. 

‘Observed only during the last two weeks August and the first week Septem- 
ber Wainwright and Icy Cape. few birds were seen the former place 
August 22, 29, and 30, also September and few specimens were taken for 
records. usual with this species they were seen only along the shores the open 
ocean and the sand flats the mouth the lagoon. Icy Cape, September 
several bands were seen their southward migration. None was observed during 1922. 

Paciric Limosa lapponica baueri. 

Hendee collected several specimens this species Wainwright August 11, 13, 
and 17, all birds the year. None was seen during the fall after that date. ‘Three 
others were taken Hendee the next season, one August and two August 
16. will seen that the species rather regular the time its migration, 
the records mean anything. Wales took male June 11, and native brought 
two others week later. None nested the near vicinity Cape Mountain, but 
along Mint River, about twenty miles from Wales, they were fairly common nesting 
bird. July saw several pairs godwits and found the general vicinity 
nesting pair but could not flush the The male sat upon hummock and 
protested vigorously, calling “to-bak-to-bak”, and then circled about head; but 
though combed the region closely, could not make the female fly. Nagozruk found 
nest the same day containing two whole eggs and two broken ones, the latter the 
work jaeger, doubt, pair was nesting within fifty feet. The male godwit 
flew directly when within few feet the place, but the female did not flush 
until directly underfoot. Whenever the jaeger circled near, the godwit promptly 
pursued it. was interesting note that the jaeger too had suffered disaster, for 
one its eggs was broken. 

BUFF-BREASTED SANDPIPER. Tryngites subruficollis. 

arrived too late our winter station observe many this species. One 
pair noted was taken August Wainwright, the only record for the season. 
The following year Hendee secured five specimens, three June and two the 
next day. others were seen. Murdock (Expedition Point Barrow) reports 
this common species Barrow, which only one hundred miles away, but 
Hendee found very rare Wainwright. saw none the species Cape Prince 
Wales. Charles Brower sent from Point Barrow adult female and set 
two eggs the Buff-breasted Sandpiper, which took July 13, 1923, the 
sandspit the northwest point. 


Denver, Colorado, June 23, 1925. 
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THE EVIDENCE THE FORMER BREEDING THE 
RHINOCEROS AUKLET CALIFORNIA 


JOSEPH GRINNELL 


NOTHER title new bibliography California ornithology has come 
light, this time contained rather short-lived Hungarian periodical printed 
for the most part the German language. publication, Zeitschrift fir 

die gesammte Ornithologie, must rare American libraries, since enquiry for 
several directions failed The copy now before was forwarded for 
examination, through the inter-library loan system, from the Library Congress, 
Washington. The editor the journal question was Dr. Julius von Madarasz, 
Budapest, who was evidently touch with several American correspondents, most 
especially Dr. Leonhard Stejneger. The title interest connection with Cali- 
fornian ornithology follows. 


1884. Gruber, Die Seevégel der Farallone-Inseln. gesammte 
Orn., Heft 1884, pp. 167-172. 


This item have never seen listed any American bibliography, though find 
duly entered the Zoological Record for 1884 (1885). rather important for 
California that gives some early information concerning the bird-life the 
Farallon Islands. Furthermore, gives just about the best testimony have 
the former breeding the Rhinoceros Auklet those islands anywhere along our 
sea-coast. But before discussing this question will give free translation such 
parts Gruber’s article consider interest this and certain other ornithological 
connections. Following number paragraphs dealing with generalities says: 


After three years, second visit, from the 6th the 30th June, 1862, and 
also later repeated visits, the multitude sea-birds did not seem have been 
reduced appreciably, although organized “Farallone Egg Company” (which, how- 
ever, exists now [1884] only name) for many years collected, from May June 
the beginning July, from twenty twenty-five thousand dozen Murre eggs which 
first sold cents per dozen and later and cents the market San 
Francisco. 

hundreds, yes thousands, such eggs [Murre’s], hardly two may found 
which resemble each other color, pattern, and frequently also shape. 

There are still now [1884] exhibited Murre’s eggs millimeters length 
Gruber’s private collection Woodward’s Museum San Francisco, and also some 
very small examples the gray, blackish-spotted eggs the gulls. 

* * * 

“Lunde, sea-parrots they are called (Lunda cirrhata), 
guillemots (Uria columba) and the Horn-billed Puffin (Ceratorhina monocerata) breed 
deep holes and build nests dry grasses. the first and last named birds 
lays only one egg per breeding season. Their eggs are white color and that the 
Horn-billed Puffin only little the smaller. 

The nest the last named bird hard find, for belongs shy bird, and 
the rarest one the Island. Only late the evening does emerge from its caves, 
feet deep, wherein conceals its egg, order seek its food the nearby 
ocean, whereupon returns again the beginning darkness. The Murre its 
implacable enemy [in what manner not explained]. 

*e 

Mr. Nerva Wines, first lighthouse keeper, stationed for many years com- 
pany with his brother the Island, prepared upon request [specimens of] almost 
all the species land and sea birds occurring there, which some may here 
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mentioned: [Here are listed the scientific names of, modern vernacular, Long- 
eared Owl, Duck Hawk, Osprey, Bald Eagle, Raven, California Jay, Brewer Blackbird, 
Bi-colored Red-winged Blackbird, and 

Even small migratory birds, such thrushes, tits, and various warblers, hum- 
mingbirds, etc., also herons, pelicans, divers, ‘rails, wild geese, ducks and terns were 
forwarded different times kind friend Wines. 

After many visits succeeded bringing back with extensive collections 
natural history materials from the Farallon Islands, but the greatest worth lies 
making exact observations get authentic knowledge this bird world. 

San Francisco, Cal., May 19, 1884. 

With regard the verity the above rather circumstantial statements concerning 
the breeding the Rhinoceros Auklet (Cerorhinca monocerata) the Farallones, 
which species one has since reported breeding either the Farallones any- 
where else along the Pacific Coast south Washington, what may the 
first place, must acknowledge that Gruber very probably error part his 
statements this same article. example, paragraphs not included the above 
translation, intimates that the California and Heermann gulls breed the Far- 
allones, addition the abundant Western Gull. doubtless saw individuals 
these species close about the islands times when the nesting the Western Gull 
was under way; and would easy, absence any the information have 
today regard the true breeding homes those species, make the misinference 
concerning them which seems obviously did. Also, think his statement 
that both the White and Brown pelicans were seen about the Farallones (though, 
distinctly says, not breeding) questionable, that the pelicans seen were 
likely immatures the Brown. Incidentally, includes Tulare Lake among the 
breeding places the pelicans, doubtless the true White Pelican this case. 

But even counting these probable lapses, the paper whole rings true, especially 
when consider that Gruber likely wrote largely altogether from memory 
rather than from note-book entries, made the spot, the modern method 
writing articles. 

Now, the Puffin” again: this article, will noted that 
Gruber mentions the Tufted Puffin and Pigeon Guillemot, and, paragraph have 
not quoted, the Cassin Auklet, giving facts about the nesting the latter well 
the other (divers). Thus, there eliminated the likelihood that con- 
fused any these species. 

corroborative value another report emanating from Gruber and published 
many years previously. This account, Hutchings’ California Magazine (vol. 
October, 1860, 173) under the title Birds the Farallones begins: 
“In late paper [thus still another title remains dug up, bibliographically!] 
the subject the Farallones Islands, Mr. Gruber speaks follows, regard their 
ornithology. translate from his German 

The part the succeeding two columns text which relates importantly the 
Rhinoceros Auklet follows. murre lays one egg, and that taken 
second one; the sea-gull, whose eggs are gray with black markings, lays generally 
three; the cormorant from two six; the horned murre one two; the sea pigeon 
three, and the sea parrot two three. The egg the horn-billed guillemot, [uria 
occidentalis,] the most difficult procured, because this bird broods from three 
five feet deep the clefts. the other birds lay their eggs the bare 
exposed rocks; but the cormorants, gulls and horned murres build kind nest with 
dried 
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Now was not intent try establish Gruber the sole authority regard 
the breeding the Rhinoceros Auklet the Farallones: not; and, indeed, 
his discovery was antedated some ten years that another. 

The bird question was first ascribed California, but without designation 
definite locality, Cassin (in Baird, Pac. Rep., 1858, 905) specimen 
listed obtained Dr. Heermann. was doubtless the first 
person find the “Horn-billed Auk” California, but his own published record 
the fact came out year later than Cassin’s. says (Pac. Rep., part IV, 
no. 1859, 75): the month June [1851, elsewhere indicated him 
with fair certainty] the Farrallones, while watching under the lee rock 
shoot the sea lion first saw this singular bird pass with small fish 
its mouth and plunge suddenly into the ground. aroused attention 
all other birds had retired rest, save here and there restless gull. examining 
the ground next morning found burrows leading under the rocks which they lie 
concealed during the day, having never met them rambles which extended 
all directions over the island and all hours. watching, however, several nights, 
procured few specimens. these holes they had young, single one being each 
nest.” 

“nestling, about inches from the “Farralone Isles” and contained 
“Mus. Acad. Phila.”, described Coues (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1868, 
30). Upon enquiry Dr. Witmer Stone, find that there are the present time 
the Philadelphia Academy two specimens Cerorhinca monocerata obtained 
Heermann the Farallon Islands. One these (no. 4636) the young 
referred Coues; the other (no. 4637) adult male. 

Suckley (in Cooper, Pac. Rep., xu, 1860, Zool., 284) states: 
Ayres, San Francisco, had his cabinet specimen this species obtained him 
from the Farralone This may also have been one those taken Heermann. 

Baird, Brewer and Ridgway (Water Birds Am., 1884, 522) state that 
“an egg this the Farallones Mr. Gruber for Dr. Cooper 
May, 1862—measures 2.60 inches length 1.80 breadth, dirty white 
color, and shape resembles the egg the common Hen.” This description, especially 
size, applies Cerorhinca rather than Lunda (see Bent, Nat. Mus. 
Bull., 107, 1919, 106). further said these authors that Dr. Heermann 
thought the Horn-billed Auk might “also burrow Santa Barbara Island” but there 
has never been anything support this conjecture (see Howell, Pac. Coast 
Avif., no. 12, 1917, 19). 

the United States National Museum are two specimens the Rhinoceros 
Auklet from the Farallon Islands; and courtesy Dr. Alexander Wetmore, 
Assistant Secretary the Smithsonian Institution, they are before for examination. 
One (no. 76776) adult, obtained, presumably, Heermann; but lacks any 
original tag, and further information appears available concerning it. 
comparison with northern-taken summer specimens, for example male (no. 31425, 
Mus. Vert. Zool.) taken near Sitka, Alaska, July 21, 1896, can see 
significant differences either measurements coloration, save the more faded, 
slightly browner tone the Farallon bird. The latter “taken down” from mounted 
condition, had likely been exposed the light, exhibition, for many years. Its 
wing measures 180 millimeters, culmen 33.5, tarsus 28.5, middle toe without claw 
(see Ridgway, Bds. and Mid. Amer., 1919, 780). The claws are short, 
though evidently from excessive wear; chord right middle claw, 
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The other specimen (no. 21439) greater interest. young one, and 
was, about two-thirds grown should say, but doubtless yet unable fly; for the wing 
quills are only partially grown out, the chord the closed wing measuring only 128 
millimeters. There are three tags: (1) newly made out, regular National Museum 
label; (2) o!d Smithsonian Institution label bearing its face the written inscrip- 
tion “21439 Cerorhina suckleyi? Farallones F.Gruber.” and the other side 
hornbill’ Sagmatorrhina Suckleyi (Cass.) Cs.” [in pencil, evidently 
(3) “13. Young Horn Bill Guillemot Collected Amos [this 
ink, Cooper’s hand-writing and the blue ruled-paper label often 
used]. seems evident that this young bird was taken the Farallones some 
one may have been one the eggers) for Gruber, that was prepared 
the latter’s shop (its corresponds with that other Gruber-taken bird-skins 
hand), and that passed through Dr. Cooper’s hands some time another, 
finally reaching the Smithsonian where was handled Coues when writing his 
Monograph the Alcidae. 

From the foregoing can accepted thoroughly established that, previous 
about 1865, the Rhinoceros Auklet bred regularly the Farallon Islands. Indeed, 
young birds taken from the nesting burrows for Heermann and Gruber are 
preserved the museums Philadelphia and Washington. Both collectors evidently 
distributed specimens rather widely, and quite likely that other Farallon-taken 
specimens exist, even eggs taken for Gruber. Both writers committed 
published statement good many facts relative the nesting the species the 
Farallon Islands, which are quite accord with our present very full knowledge 
derived from field studies the coasts Washington and southeastern Alaska. 

would seem, then, that the rather indefinite phrase, implying doubt, “Said 
have formerly bred the (Grinnell, Pac. Coast Avif. no. 11, 1915, 18; 
Bent, Nat. Mus. Bull., 107, 1909, 109) ought supplanted positive 
statement. The status Cerorhinca monocerata California the light all the 
facts available may now given 

Common winter visitant the open ocean, least from off San Francisco south 
off San Diego. many recent records date, seasonally, from September 27, off 
Monterey (Beck, Proc. Calif. Acad. Sci., 4th ser., m1, 1910, 59) May near 
Santa Cruz Island (Howell, Pac. Coast Avif., no. 12, 1917, 20), and “middle 
May”, off Monterey (Beck, loc. cit.). Formerly, previous about 1865, remained 
through the summer around the Farallon Islands and nested them (Heermann, 


Pac. Rep., part no. 1859, 75; Gruber, Zeitschr. gesammte Orn., 


Heft 1884, 169). 
Museum Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, August 1925. 
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Notes Some Unusual Oregon Goose. Chen rossii. This goose 
apparently infrequent occurrence during migration through Oregon. Some twenty 
years ago, few were seen the Portland game market. During the past several 
years, constant inquiry among the sportsmen eastern Oregon brings light the 
fact that few the goose hunters have any knowledge this species. adult male 
was killed November 1921, Crump Lake, Warner Valley, Lake County, Oregon, 
Wyble, who told the writer that was alone when shot. Mr. Wyble has been 
resident that locality many years, during which time has seen many thousands 
geese, taken himself and visiting sportsmen; but this specimen was the first seen 
him and was unable identify it. 

Emperor Goose. Philacte canagica. rare and infrequent occurrence within 
the state. Mr. Clarence Edner, Netarts, Oregon, reported three these birds along 
the ocean beach near Netarts during December. They were shot several times 
local residents but not until December 1923 (when one the birds was found dead 
the beach and forwarded me), was their identity known. 

American Bittern. Botaurus lentiginosus. Although the American Bittern 
very common breeding bird the tule-bordered lakes eastern Oregon, its occurrence 
west the Cascade Mountains Oregon can considered infrequent. Deputy Game 
Warden George Russell, Tillamook, Oregon, found two these birds that had been 
killed local duck hunters during the past winter. The first one was picked 
the shore Netarts Bay November 1924, while the second came from Tillamook 
Bay November 24, 1925. Both were males. 

Seaup Duck. Marila marila. November 20, 1924, Mr. Frank Robeson sent 
small bag ducks from Lakeside, Oregon. These consisted Canvas-back 
(Marila valisineria), Lesser Scaup Duck (Marila affinis), and two the large Scaup 
Duck (Marila marila). there are few authentic records this duck taken within 
the state Oregon, these two specimens were preserved study skins. 

Rough-legged Hawk. Buteo sancti-johannis. male this species shot 
Riddle Seaside, Oregon, October 13, 1925, and sent for identification, 
the first record this hawk along the coast that has been brought attention. 
common and regular occurrence from October March east the Cascade 
Mountains Oregon. 

Woodhouse Jay. Aphelocoma woodhousei. The only references can find relative 
the occurrence the Woodhouse Jay Oregon are that Townsend his “Nar- 
rative” published 1839, which says “found the territory the 
and that Bendire who says observed this species the southern slopes Steens 
Mountains southeastern Oregon August, 1877, which locality marks about the 
northwestern limits their range” (Life Histories North American Birds, 1895, 
Ridgway (Bds. and America, pt. 333) gives its range “north 
southeastern Oregon (Steen’s Mountain)”, evidently using Bendire’s record his 
authority. For several years, have known the occurrence some form Aphelo- 
coma along the east base the Steens Mountains, but not until August 1921, did 
have opportunity secure specimen. that date, and the next day, about 
dozen these birds were seen and adult male secured about three miles north 
Andrews Post Office (Wildhorse), southeastern Harney County. This specimen, the 
first taken Oregon, now the Biological Survey collection Washington, 

Alaska Longspur. Calcarius lapponicus alascensis. The occurrence this species 
Oregon sufficient rarity warrant recording the finding specimen 
Mikkalo, Gilliam County, Oregon, December 28, 1924. the above date, friend 
found dead male this species and sent for identification. Mikkalo 
station the railroad about twenty miles south the Columbia River gently 
rolling country, formerly bunch-grass area but now one the wheat producing 
sections Oregon. section where little bird life found winter, except for 
wandering flocks Dusky and Pallid Horned Larks and few Magpies and Ravens. 
During the latter part December, 1924, the cold was intense eastern Oregon, the 
thermometer reaching low degrees below zero.—STANLEY JEWETT, Portland, 
Oregon, June 30, 1925. 


| 
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The Coo the action this interesting bird 
(Columba fasciata) which enjoy more than its “coo”. When the male pigeon starts 
this performance usually maneuvers around for firm footing and perhaps opens 
his bill slightly once twice. Next stretches his neck out line parallel with 
the axis his body, and bends his head down right angle. With his bill open 
crack gives one gasp which fills out the skin his neck until about three times 
natural size, and the same time utters very faint which not usually audible 
over twenty feet. All these are preliminary actions, directly following the first 
sound comes the This hoot made quick expelling the air from the 
bird’s lungs, and accompanied slight downward push which seems give 
abruptness the first note. The swelled neck skin not reduced, the bill opened 
and the lungs are refilled for the following coo. There are usually about seven eight 
these hoots series, but sometimes many eleven. When finished, the male 
pigeon brings his neck back into its natural position and allows the air escape from 
under the neck skin. This performance repeated irregular intervals through the 
early morning and the latter part the afternoon. 


Fig. 19. BAND-TAILED PIGEON REST OAK TREE. 


“North American Land Birds”, Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway, Dr. Suckley 
quoted saying that these birds could heard cooing quite long distance. This 
depends great deal upon the surrounding conditions. For part not think 
their coo could heard much over one hundred yards, that far. The account the 
band-tail’s coo, Grinnell, Bryant and Storer’s “Game Birds gives 
some different translations, which believe are probably variations accentuation and 
syllabication due the individual feelings the birds. 

This not the only vocal exhibition given the species, have often watched 
female, when seemingly angered male bird, sidle along the roost and with 
thrust the bill the intruder, give low guttural caa. would hesitate saying 
that either this sound the coo are sexual WALES, Pasa- 
dena, California, August 1925. 
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Trumpeter Swan Records from the State Washington.—In the “Wilson Bulletin” 
September, 1923, Dr. Walter Taylor, the Bureau Biological Survey, gave 
“Review the Records the Trumpeter Swan the State Washington.” the 
result his research appears that there were but four known specimens the 
species extant that had been taken this state. One was the British Museum and 
was said have been collected the Snake River September One 
the Chicago Academy Sciences was shot the Columbia River, April 1881, three 
miles west Portland, Oregon. third was taken hunter the winter 1906 
Nisqually, the south end Puget Sound, and now the collection Mr. 
Brown, Seattle. The fourth was taken Moses Lake, November 12, 1912, and 
was said the collection Mr. George Willett, now resident Ketchikan, 
Alaska. concluding, Dr. Taylor remarked that there had been recorded instance 
its appearance the state for more than ten years. 

case, seems probable, Olor buccinator counted with the extinct birds, 
will interest record one more, and the latest known, occurrence that species 
Washington. December 23, 1913, secured from hunter the skin swan which 
had just been taken the marsh the mouth the Nooksack River, near the head 
Bellingham Bay. preserved the skin and packed away, without giving 
thorough study, although the time half-heartedly labeled Olor buccinator. 
few months ago got out the specimen and examined critically, comparing with 
specimen columbianus which have, with the result that very obviously 
called buccinator. Measurements the fresh skin were follows: Length approx- 
imately inches; wing 23%; tail extent approximately 87; tarsus 4%; middle toe 
(with claw 6%); bill 4%. The iris was dull silvery; tail feathers. The head 
measurements, which are particularly diagnostic, were follows: Eye nostril, 
mm.; latter point tip bill, mm. The corresponding measurements the 
columbianus are, and respectively. Bill and lores are black and unspotted; lores 
practically naked. The other specimen shows lores feathered, with large light- 
colored saddle the Epson, Bellingham, Washington, August 1925. 


Notes the Food the California Screech Owl.—During the nesting season 
1924, had several nests the California Coast Screech Owl (Otus asio bendirei) 
under observation. main purpose was band the young; but after finding the 
bodies number sparrows the nest took more careful note the owls’ food 
habits. These observations are line with those Dr. Allen (Auk, January, 
1924, pp. 1-16). The following are notes made visits nest large oak 
the University California campus. 

May 25, 5:30 M., English Sparrows, them adult males, all headless. 

May 27, 7:00 M., pocket gopher, headless. 

May 28, 5:30 M., food. 

May 29, 5:30 M., food. 

May 30, 6:30 M., English Sparrow, headless. 

May 31, M., English Sparrow, headless; banded the young this date. 

June M., English Sparrow, entire. 

June 5:30 M., food nest, but removed large quantity feathers 
that had accumulated the bottom. Among this debris counted about 250 feathers 
from the wings birds, which appeared mostly sparrows different species. 
this day dropped the young bird no. 223576, and apparently injured it, but 
returned the nest. 

June 5:30 M., the leg no. 223576, which held the band, was all that was left 
this bird. was the nest, the bird apparently having been eaten the three 
remaining young owls. The wings large beetle were found also. 

June 6:00 M., English Sparrows, headless; large beetle. 

June 6:00 M., food nest; this was the last day was able visit the 
nest. 

Another nest found hole old dead stump the campus May con- 
tained three young, and food there were two meadow mice and one salamander, all 
entire. June 1925, had another nest under observation and there were present 
feathers from California Jay. 
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interesting note that practically all the birds found the first nest had 
their, heads eaten off when found them. Another item interest was the fact that 
all the birds other animals found were injurious bearing from the economic 
standpoint, showing that the Screech Owl, this locality, does its part maintaining 
the balance nature favorable the interests man.—ERNEST CLABAUGH, Berke- 
ley, California, August 10, 1925. 


Two Species New the Avifauna California—The writer owns ranch two 
miles north Bard, Imperial County, California, and considerable collections have 
from time time been made that neighborhood, either during vacations special 
trips the interest the Natural History Museum, San Diego. The two species 
listed below appear new the recorded avifauna California. 

Junco mearnsi. Pink-sided Junco. October 24, 1924, while collecting the 
woods the California side the Colorado River, one mile north Potholes, Mrs. 
May Canfield shot male this species from flock twenty twenty-five juncos 
feeding among fallen willow leaves. The taking Junco caniceps and many Junco 
oreganus shufeldti the past had prompted close scrutiny all juncos the region. 
The specimen now no. 2858, collection Huey. Another Junco mearnsi was 
taken the writer his ranch (within four miles air-line Potholes) January 
15, 1925. This specimen was taken from mixed flock forty more juncos that 
had been feeding the doorstep since October, 1924. These individuals had been 
scrutinized many times and this peculiar, dark, pinkish bird noted; but not until the 
above date January did opportunity collect occur. proved female 
and now no. 9708, collection the Natural History Museum. Study the summer 
and winter ranges this species leaves little doubt but that this bird occurs often 
within the boundary California, along the lower Colorado River. The astonishing 
fact that has not been taken before. Storms occurring along its migration routes 
the mountains Utah and eastern Arizona would have tendency drive this 
species, and perhaps many others, down the Colorado River—in spite the fact that 
certain portions the river are most inhospitable. 

Dendroica tigrina. Cape May Warbler. was with little surprise that, when 
crossing the head gates Laguna Dam Potholes September 23, 1924, saw this 
strange warbler fly from bunch dates palm growing within thirty feet the 
waters the Colorado River. The bird was feeding with several Lutescent Warblers 
(Vermivora celata lutescens) the luscious fruit and flushed with them 
approach. returned after short flight and was reluctant leave, allowing 
get within few feet and thus secure very close view. conversation later with 
other collectors who have had experience with this species, was informed that this 
habit gentleness characteristic. The bird proved immature male and 
no. 2814, collection Huey. The normal breeding and winter ranges this 
species place the “accidental” list California; for was hundreds, not 
thousand, miles off its regular migration Huey, Natural 
History Museum, San Diego, California, September 16, 1925. 


The Franklin Gull Franklin Gull (Larus franklinii) has always 
been considered rare bird Colorado. The first record (by Cooke the “Birds 
Colorado”, 1897, 51) states that Smith took one Loveland. trace 
this specimen has been found, far the writers are aware. Mr. Sclater, 
History the Birds Colorado”, 19, states: quite common bird 
migration, both Kansas and Utah, Franklin’s Gull hardly known from Colorado. 
fact the only record that Smith who took Loveland, May 6th, 
while Anthony examined one Denver, stated have been killed near by. Felger 
reports that Miss Patten noticed this gull, May 8th, 1905, near Yuma, and Hersey (09) 
saw one Barr, October 17th, The above data all that have been able 
find the occurrence the Franklin Gull Colorado. 

August 28, 1925, the present writers were collecting Barr Lake, and the 
middle the afternoon saw few small gulls drifting from the seepage ponds 
the eastward. least two hundred birds worked from two four o’clock. 
Two specimens collected proved adult Franklin Gulls post breeding plumage. 
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talking with Mr. Wilson, charge the irrigation project Barr, were 
informed that the gulls had been common about the lake for the past two weeks and 
that “thousands the gulls have been feeding grasshoppers, working between 
Platteville and the Milton reservoir.” 

August another trip was made Barr (A. Bailey and Rogers) 
and Mr. Wilson then stated that the lake had been “white with gulls the past two 
evenings.” gulls were seen from ten the morning until three the afternoon, 
which time enormous flock was noticed the water, having apparently alighted 
the upper end the lake and drifted with the wind. safe say this flock 
Franklin Gulls numbered several thousand, for from the distance the birds looked like 
bar. Occasionally they would rise the air and swirl wave-like flight, with 
one end the flock sweeping the water while the other was high the air, moving 
along with that swirling motion characteristic many kinds birds which fly 
compact flocks. From their restlessness looked though they were feeding, but 
examination specimens later proved this was not the case. They remained the 
middle the lake until Mr. Rogers raised them firing gun the west end; the 
big flock then split into three parts and moved about, often rising high the air, 
where their numbers reminded one swarming bees. small series was collected, 
both adults and birds the year being represented. The gulls did not leave after 
being disturbed, but re-assembled the lake, where they presumably spent the night. 

The presence such unusual numbers gulls this season, view their rarity 
times past, seems strange, and just possible they have been overlooked the 
ornithologists who have worked Barr Lake more less intensively. stated above, 
seemed that the birds were feeding upon the lake; but that they forage the fields 
day, and were merely spending the night Barr, proven examination the 
specimens collected. All the birds taken had been feeding almost exclusively upon 
grasshoppers, and that the birds are great value the farmer attested the 
numbers hoppers with which they were crammed. One bird had grasshoppers 
the gullet, and the stomach, not mention the ground-up mass material 
the lower stomach. The two birds collected August seem the first Colorado 
NIEDRACH, Colorado Museum Natural History, Denver, September 21, 1925. 


Unusual Behavior September 1925, while exploring the cirque 
which lies the head the North Fork the San Joaquin River were strangely 
entertained the antics pair Water Ouzels (Cinclus mexicanus unicolor). 
the course the morning climb happened little lake lying elevation 
approximately 12,000 feet. The lake was partially frozen, there being only stretch 
open water the center and dash swift water that raced into ice cavern 
the lake’s outlet. approached the lake our ears caught the call-note the 
ouzel. Great granite boulders, free from snow, reached out the lake the north 
side, and here stopped the sunshine learn how ouzel might behave amid 
such bleak surroundings. 

Soon located not one ouzel, but two. They were splashing and out the 
swift water near the outlet. Occasionally bird would paddle about the surface, 
but usually they would dive completely out sight. While watched, one the 
birds would sing few notes though might practicing his winter song. Finally 
the birds separated, one following the swift water into the ice cavern, while the other 
flew boulder where snow bank reached out the lake, and not twenty feet from 
where sat. After bowing few times left the boulder and flew the snow bank. 
And now learned something new about ouzel. This bird ran and fro the 
steep snow slope, pausing here and there pick frozen insects. times his 
ramblings took him twelve feet from the water. Never before had seen ouzel 
feeding far from water and wondered had not learned some feeding tricks 
from the Rosy Finches who also foraged over the snow banks about the 
MICHAEL, Yosemite, California, September 30, 1925. 


Northern Say Phoebe Northern Say Phoebe (Sayornis sayus 
yukonensis) was described Bishop (Auk, vol. 17, April, 1900, 115), with type 
locality Glacier, White Pass, Alaska. was refused recognition the 
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Committee (Auk, vol. 18, July, 1901, 312), and has since been generally ignored. 
The only published use the name, believe, has been once Grinnell (Condor, vol. 
11, 1909, 206), myself (Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., vol. 24, 1924, 345), and 
Brooks and Swarth (Pacific Coast Avifauna, no. 17, 1925, may inferred, 
regard yukonensis recognizable subspecies. There are now available six 
adults and five juvenal plumage from localities northern British Columbia, 
southern Yukon, and southeastern Alaska, and all these birds, both old and young, 
exhibit the peculiarities color and markings pointed out Bishop (loc. cit.) dis- 
tinguishing the northern race. The differences measurements bill and tail claimed 
Bishop are not apparent these specimens. 
bird this sort can remain its northern breeding range only during the 
summer months, and, once the color differences between the races were recognized, 
search was instituted through the Museum series for winter-taken specimens 
southern points. The rather surprising result was that series about 130 skins 


(mostly from California, few from Nevada and Arizona), least half which were 


these specimens are follows: Mus. Vert. Zool. no. 29717, adult male; Morro, San 
Luis Obispo County, California; September 21, 1918; collected Grinnell. Mus. 
Vert. Zool. no. 45945, female; one mile west Stanford University, Santa Clara 
County, California; December 1923; collected Richard Hunt. 

Bishop (loc. cit., 116) mentions winter specimen from Hayward, California, 
“intermediate”, and find two three our series which the same term might 
applied; but the two above described specimens are the only ones that are unequivo- 
cally the subspecies yukonensis. 

The apparent scarcity this bird California implies southeastward migration 
from its northern breeding ground. this would following the route traversed 
most the summer visitants the northwestern interior. There are many species 
birds northern British Columbia and Yukon which their southward flight cross 
the eastward the Rocky Mountains before even the southern half British 
Columbia Museum Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, September 30, 1925. 


The Name for the Goshawk New Caledonia—The Goshawk inhabiting New 
Caledonia has been named Astur approximans insularis, Sarasin (Novae Cale- 
donia, Zool., Aves, 1913, basis size and certain color characters. Before the 
publication part Kirke Swann’s Monograph the Birds Prey (where 
page 262 this form given Astur fasciatus insularis), called Mr. Swann’s atten- 
tion prior Astur insularis (Ornith. Monatsb., vol. 18, April, 1910, 
65), but unfortunately note did not reach England until the proofs for this part 
had been released for printing, that the necessary change could not made. 
the bird from New Caledonia will require new name may known Astur 
fasciatus vigilax.—ALEXANDER WETMORE, National Museum, Washington, C., 
October 1925. 


non-breeding birds, only two examples yukonensis were discovered. Particulars 
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Notes Colorado Shore Birds.—Many species shore birds begin assemble 
along the shallow ponds the prairie country east Denver late the summer, 
and some species are very common. August 28, and 31, 1925, had occasion 
work Barr Lake and some the small ponds the eastward with Niedrach 
and Rogers, and noted quite list, follows: 

Wilson Phalarope. Steganopus tricolor. Very common; all the light colored, 
post breeding plumage. 

Avocet. americana. Noted commonly Barr, both young and 
adults being represented. One flock contained seventeen birds. 

Stilt Sandpiper. Micropalama himantopus. Numerous mixed flocks. Seemed 
prefer wading belly deep while feeding; and, with neck outstretched and beak 
pointed straight down, they greatly resemble the Red-backed Sandpiper. 

Baird Sandpiper. Pisobia bairdi. Most abundant the shore birds, being very 
common Barr Lake and along many the prairie ponds. They like feed along 
the edge the water, the mud flats, even the grass where they seem 
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catching insects. They are extremely busy little creatures, and were remarkably 
tame, often feeding within few feet us. 

Least Sandpiper. Pisobia minutilla. few were associated with the other small 
sandpipers Barr, six eight often being seen together. All the shore birds collected 
were very fat. 

Marbled Godwit. fedoa. This species one the forms considered rare 
Colorado. saw flock over dozen August 28, and six birds August 
Barr. Four specimens were collected. 

Greater Yellow-legs. melanoleucus. Only few seen Barr, but rather 
common the seepage ponds the eastward. 

Lesser Yellow-legs. flavipes. Common Barr where associated with 
the large flocks made Stilt, Least and Baird sandpipers. 

Western Solitary Sandpiper. Helodromas solitarius cinnamomeus. few noted 
Barr and the small prairie ponds, but not common. 

Western Willet. Catoptrophorus semipalmatus inornatus. Two seen Barr 
August 28. 

Spotted Sandpiper. Actitis macularia. few seen along the prairie ponds, but 
strangely none noted Barr. 

Long-billed Curlew. Numenius americanus. flock fifteen noted small 
lake twenty miles east Denver, August 28. 

Black-bellied Plover. Squatarola squatarola. Two noted Barr Lake August 31. 

Killdeer. vociferus. very common bird, noted along the shores 
practically every little Colorado Museum Natural History, 
Denver, September 21, 1925. 


American Redstart Southern California—On September 20, 1925, collected 
adult female American Redstart (Setophaga ruticilla) the willows along the channel 
the San Gabriel River, about one mile west Artesia, Los Angeles County, Cali- 
fornia. skin was made and now no. 35, collection John McB. Robertson. 
Mr. Eugene Law has confirmed identification—JOHN McB. ROBERTSON, Buena 
Park, California, October 1925. 


Wood Ibis Ventura County, California—On July 26, 1925, shot Wood Ibis 
(Mycteria americana) near the mouth the Santa Clara River, Ventura County, 
California. was one flock nine, all the immature plumage. The birds 
were feeding the shallow margins sloughs, dense growth pondweed 
(Potamogeton, sp. When feeding, they kept the head and neck down continuously, 


often immersing the bill almost the base, and raising the head only slightly when 


swallowing. They stayed one spot for long period, turning advancing step 
two; and they walked, they shook wiggled the toes one foot the water, 
either front near the bill off one side (see Law, Condor, xIv, 1912, 41). The 
last published records for this region are for 1901 and 1904, but the caretaker 
neighboring gun-club says that saw small flock 1918 1919.—RALPH 
MANN, Carpinteria, California, November 14, 1925. 


The Tennessee Warbler Again October 14, 1925, unfamiliar 
warbler was picked dead some bushes the Williams School grounds north 
Berkeley. The head was badly damaged, suggesting that the bird had been hit 
automobile. The specimen was given and took the Museum Verte- 
brate Zoology, University California, where Mr. Harry Swarth identified 
Tennessee Warbler (Vermivora peregrina). This the second known occurrence 
this warbler California, the first one having been bird taken near Pasadena, 
September [not 27], 1897 (Grinnell, Birds Los Angeles County, 1898, 45). 
The specimen now no. 2167 ELLIs, Berkeley, California, 
November 19, 1925. 


The Buffle-head Breeds June, 1921, the writer found two 
broods half-grown Buffle-heads (Charitonetta albeola) Eagle Lake. Although 
this was new breeding record for California, was not able that time capture 
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any the young ducks, and the record, giving the facts far available, was pub- 
lished (Condor, 1921, 165). This account was followed two other articles, 
the first Milton Ray (Condor, 1921, 192) and the second Allan Brooks 
(Condor, 1922, 25). result these two later articles, considerable doubt 
arose whether the Buffle-head actually breeds California. 

Since desirable back all new state records with specimens, took the 
opportunity collect, Eagle Lake, Lassen County, California, June 30, 1925, 
female Buffle-head together with her brood four half-grown young. The duck and 
ducklings were first watched for some time order make sure that the ducklings 
belonged the female and were not the young some other species. These five, 
specimens are now numbered 45960-64, inclusive, the California Museum Verte- 
brate Zoology where they may examined anyone interested. 

Another family consisting mother and six half-grown young, 
was observed the same day that the specimens were collected; least two pairs 
Buffle-heads nested Eagle Lake 1925. May repeatedly found female 
feeding with her mate certain secluded pond. Later, when the female was away 
most the day, presumably the nest, the male was seen daily the accustomed 
place, where was joined the female for short periods during late afternoons. 
Particular watch was kept see the drake assisted the care the young, but 
all evidence was negative. was unable find any adult males after the young were 
out the nest. They seemed have suddenly abandoned the locality. 

The downy young Buffle-heads, upon which feathers had just begun appear, 
wings and back, were taken they fed with their mother shallow arm the lake. 
this place the water was choked with dense growth aquatic weeds and moss 
which turn supported large numbers water-boatmen, damsel-flies and other insects 
that inhabit shallow, quiet waters. was obvious from watching the ducklings 
they dove and swam rapidly about just under the surface that. they were after live 
game. 

Mr. Jean Linsdale, formerly the University Kansas, now the University 
California, has kindly identified the food remains found the digestive tracts, 
follows: 

No. 45964, ad.: Corixidae 40%, Zygoptera 40%, unidentified seeds 10%, 
sand 10%. 

No. nat.: Corixidae 45%, Zygoptera 40%, Annelid worms 5%, 
sand 10%. 

No. 45962, nat.: Corixidae 40%, Zygoptera 45%, Notonectidae 5%, sand 10%. 

No. 45961, nat.: Corixidae 45%, Zygoptera 45%, Annelid worm (trace), 
sand 10%. 

No. 45960, nat.: Corixidae 45%, Zygoptera 45%, sand 10%. 

Thus, stomach examinations show that over per cent the material eaten 
these young Buffle-heads consisted animal matter, chiefly water-boatmen and damsel- 
fly nymphs. many the latter were found one stomach, while barely 
trace vegetation was found any Museum Vertebrate 
Zoology, Berkeley, California, November 1925. 


Male American Crossbill Feeds July 14, 1925, Beaver Marsh, 
Klamath County, Oregon, observed American Crossbill (Loxia curvirostra minor) 
feeding what supposed was young bird. Both were the ground. shot both 
birds and found skinning the supposed young bird that was female with 
egg nearly ready lay. The food consisted ant larvae. common for males 
number species feed the females the mating season; but not know 
whether the habit has been noted the HOFFMANN, Carpinteria, 
California, November 14, 1925. 
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WITH THE BIRD BANDERS 


Under the Direction Eugene Law, Altadena, California 


One Gambel Sparrow.-—On October 17, 1924, Gambel Sparrow (Zonotrichia 
gambeli) was given band no. 138743 home near Buena Park, California. wore 
the immature plumage when banded and remained about the station, repeating 
twenty-three different days. During February and March, 1925, often repeated two 
three times day, and was last retaken March 31. 

October 14, 1925, this bird, then fresh adult plumage, returned from its 
summer the north. was again the trap October and was then carried 
John McB. Robertson’s banding station, mile from station, and turned loose 
2:30 The following morning, October 18, 8:30 M., the bird had returned 
and was again caught banding CALDER, Buena Park, 
California, October 30, 1925. 


Note.—We would like to hear the result when a hundred of Calder’s birds had been liberated at 
Robertson’s, and a hundred of Robertson’s liberated at Calder’s. The experiment should be repeated at 
different seasons, and duplicated in subsequent seasons.—J. E. L. 


Warbler Trap.—The accompanying illustrations show warbler trap and some 
its catches. The trap inch cube made inch hardware cloth with the 
top entirely open except when closed sliding cover. The rails which the 
cover slides are made stiff wire and are fastened the top corners. 


Fig. 20. WARBLER TRAP AND TWO ITS CATCHES. UPPER LEFT, CALAVERAS WARBLER; 
LOWER LEFT, YELLOW WARBLER. 


The rectangle sticks inside the trap close above the water basin the treadle 
which hinged the right side the trap seen the picture. The flat stick 
outside the trap partial counterbalance for the treadle and handy setting the 
trigger. From the point where this counterweight touches the treadle stiff wire 
extends the top the trap where engages one the cross wires the cover. 
weight (an old monkey wrench this case) attached the cover string which 
extends across the top the trap. The weight bird, when alights the treadle, 
pulls the stiff wire downward and disengages the cover. The weight then drops, 
pulling the cover across the top the trap. The sticks around the top are merely 
for perches. 

The trap was first tried with gallon can water suspended three four feet 
above the trap that the water dropped into the water basin. This did not attract 
the birds very much. two three weeks three birds were caught it. 
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Then sprinkler was made drilling small hole plugged hose coupling. 
This shown the end hose the ground the left side the trap. Two 
three turns wire act baffles direct the spray into the trap. During the first 
twenty-seven days that this trap was operating (September October 1925) forty- 
eight birds were caught it, two which had been previously caught other traps 
and one this trap. The following the list those forty-eight birds: Twenty-one 
Pileolated Warblers and one repeat, eleven Vermivora celata (subsp.), one Calaveras 
Warbler, one Yellow Warbler, one Tennessee Warbler, two Western Warbling Vireos, 
two Western Tanagers, two Orioles, one Black-headed Grosbeak, one Song Sparrow, 
one House Finch, one Mockingbird, one Plain Titmouse repeat), and one Lazuli 
Bunting repeat). 

Identification the Vermivora group was assisted specimens borrowed from 
the Los Angeles Museum. Some the Vermivora celata appeared have coloring 
identical with the Lutescent specimens, others appeared have coloring identical with 
the Dusky specimens, and still others seemed have coloring about midway between 
the two. Possibly Lutusky Warbler would appropriate vernacular name for 
this group, autumn, least! 

The record the Tennessee Warbler (Vermivora peregrina), doubt, will excite 
some skepticism. After identification use the classification keys, careful 
description was written and sketch colors was made. Then skin was borrowed 
and the description and sketch compared with it. The agreement seemed perfect 
and ornithologists (Bishop, Law and Tavener) who have seen the evidence described 
have expressed themselves believing that the bird question was Tennessee 
Warbler. was captured M., September 28, 1925. The above given 
detail that the record will receive whatever credence deserves.—HAROLD MICHENER, 
Pasadena, California, November 1925. 


Say Phoebe Banded Night.—During the winter 1924-1925 two individuals, 
least, Say Phoebe (Sayornis sayus) remained the vicinity home. One 
regularly roosted ledge unoccupied hen house. November 15, 1924, 
about 7:30 M., with the assistance Mrs. Calder, who held flashlight, this bird 
was gently lifted from the ledge, given band no. A3124, and replaced the ledge. 
was held there for while, then gradually and cautiously released and, our delight, 
remained there while withdrew. Later observations indicated that continued 
roost the same ledge succeeding nights. 

third Say Phoebe appeared March 25, 1925. April nest composed 
fine weed stems, sack twine and cobwebs, and lined with white horse hair and chicken 
feathers, was found another unoccupied hen house. unbanded parent, however, 
was found dead under the nest after two eggs had been laid. bird was seen after 
April 10, 1925. 

Although nests this species have been found the Coyote Hills some 
three miles away, this the first nest have found the flat alluvial plain. 

The first Say Phoebe for the autumn 1925 appeared here September 22.—JAMES 
CALDER, Buena Park, California, October 10, 1925. 


Mystery Band Number Season 1925.—Each year during the shooting season the 
Biological Survey receives, addition many reports registered racing pigeons, 
few records the capture banded ducks, the bands being unknown origin. 
the practise game breeders mark their stock, believed that some these 
cases represent full-winged birds raised domestication, while others probably origi- 
nate shooting clubs where tame ducks are kept for use decoys. 

There always the possibility, however, that full data were available, the 
record might applied with advantage problems migration. Accordingly, 
desirable that each finding brought the attention ornithologists and sportsmen, 
through the medium the sporting and ornithological journals. Three cases this 
nature already have been reported during the present season, one which may 
directly traceable some person residing the territory the Western Bird Banding 
Association. 
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The record question refers Mallard drake killed October 14, 1925, 
eastern Stanislaus County, California. The band carried was ordinary poultry 
marker embossed with the number 136 large figures. was such thin metal and 
showed little wear that evident that could not have been carried more than 
year and probably much less. will appreciated anyone having information 
concerning this bird will report the Biological Survey.—FREDERICK LINCOLN, 
Biological Survey, Washington, C., November 1925. 


Register All the Bands You importance western register all 
bands issued western banders becoming increasingly apparent. Such register 
maintained Harlan Edwards, 2311 Allen Ave., Altadena, California, but 
can only complete with the each bander. When supply bands 
received, card should immediately mailed Edwards listing the serial number 
sizes. Let the first list sent include all bands far received, and promptly advise 
when any new sets are received. 

case point: March and 31, 1925, Mr. Ernest Osborne, Claremont, 
California, captured Gambel Sparrows which had bands nos. 151716, 151751, 151789. 
When reported Washington word came back that 151716 had been issued New 
Mexico, 151751 Texas and used Cardinal, and 151789 Georgia. Osborne was 
not convinced and later advice stated that all three bands were issued New Mexico, 
adding that Osborne’s report, therefore, “does not appear conclusion 
not necessarily conclusive. 

Obviously, bander may make mistake reading band number, but safe 
say that does not read all the figures number wrongly, nor make three errors 
which would record bands single series only few numbers apart. The western 
maintained record all bands received will quickly straighten out such tangles, and 
will serve check against errors which may slip into the Biological Survey records 
where such quantities number records have taken care of. means the 
western register, too, bander who inquires can put early touch with the bander 
the other end the line, when strange band turns up. 

Mr. Edwards willing give his time keeping the whole record, and 
answering queries that arise, banders cannot well fail our little part 
reporting him promptly all bands receive. 


How Soundly Birds Sleep?—The Say Phoebe which seemed undisturbed when 
cautiously handled night (see Calder’s note above) coincides with incident which 
happened Altadena, California. 

There were three nests House Finch (Carpodacus frontalis) crannies just 
outside open vestibuled entrance home. About 8:15 M., April 26, 1925, 
while ceiling light was agleam the vestibule and guests were departing, females 
from two the nests flushed, one into the vestibule, while the other fluttered down 
stone just outside. few minutes later, when was quiet again, both birds were 
caught hand, the one the vestibule first, stupidly fluttered about the lighted 
walls, and the other first flushing into the vestibule. After each was caught and 
its band read, the light was turned off and the birds held little time until they became 
calm (perhaps half asleep), when they were gently replaced their respective nests 
and held there cupped hand for bit; then, cautiously possible, the hand was 
withdrawn. each case the bird remained the nest and ultimately raised the 
brood. 

During the time these birds fluttered about the vestibule, they occasionally rested 
clinging the perpendicular rough plaster, supported their spread tails pressed 
against the wall, after the manner swallows. 

The fact that the owners all three nests consistently flushed all day long and 
till nearly dark whenever anyone entered departed from the vestibule, and that 
they never knowledge, except this occasion, flushed night, although the 
vestibule was occasionally lighted, and people often entered departed after dark, 
sometimes with slam the door, indicates profound soundness sleep, particularly 
night noises should more terrifying diurnal bird than daylight noises.—J. 
EUGENE Law, Altadena, California, November 27, 1925. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Fig. 21. 
ANGELES, NOVEMBER 14, 1925. 


GOVERNORS, COOPER ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB, SESSION LOS 


Left right: Top row, Swarth, Chambers, Grinnell, Bishop, 
Grinnell, Storer (Secretary), Robertson, Wyman. 


The above photograph was taken the 
fifth annual meeting the Board Gov- 
ernors the Cooper Club. This board, 
composed ex-presidents the Club, 
together with incumbent officers, meets 
least once year (oftener need be), 
establishes the general policies the or- 
ganization, and transacts the business 
the Club except for the election new 
members and division officers. cor- 
responds, way, the “Council” 
the American Ornithologists’ Union. 
Under this arrangement the monthly 
meetings the Club can devoted almost 
entirely those ornithological and social 
features which are the main object the 
organization. 


April and 1926, the first 
annual meeting the Cooper Ornithologi- 
cal Club will held Los Angeles. There 
have been “annual meetings” held sepa- 
rately both the Northern and Southern 
Divisions the Club before this, though 
not with regularity; but now for the first 
time the entire Club planning for 
gathering last several days. 

The arrangements committee consists 
Harry Harris, Lee Chambers, and 


Photo by Wright M. Pierce. 


Eugene Law. Swarth has been ap- 
pointed act co-operation for the 
Northern Division. large attendance 
much desired, and Cooper Club 
members are urged prepare papers for 
presentation. Life history studies, bird 
banding reports, systematic papers, and 
reports upon other phases ornithology 
will welcomed; varied program will 
insure the greatest interest. exhibi- 
tion bird paintings and photographs 
will form feature the meeting. 

There are rumors abroad new pub- 
lication, futuristic violent degree, 
annual issued connection with this 
meeting. From what have heard, 
promises provide outlet for the writ- 
ings certain misguided Cooper Club 
members who have been systematically 
(and rightly) snubbed ignored the 
Condor management. The name the 
editor has been withheld from us. 

Eastern members the Club who un- 
dertake make the westward journey can 
assured California welcome. The 
presence even few eastern bird stu- 
dents would great help making 
the “annual meeting” assured feature 
the Club. 
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PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


THE BIRDS EASTERN CHINA. 
Taylor and Francis, London, July, 
1925. Octavo, pp. 1-96, plates I-III. Price 
6d. net. 

David and Oustalet’s Les Oiseaux 
Chine has been out print for long 
time, and the works Dresser, Hartert, 
and Oates (second edition re-written 
Stuart Baker) have late been 
widely used students Chinese birds. 
These books are valuable themselves, 
but not particularly applicable the avi- 
fauna China. Touche’s work now 
appearing gives every evidence provid- 
ing last good manual Chinese birds. 

The author uniquely qualified pre- 
pare such handbook. For many years 
served the Chinese customs service, 
and spent most his leisure time the 
study Chinese birds. His previous 
contributions better knowledge the 
Oriental avifauna are found scat- 
tered through The Ibis, Bulletin the 
British Ornithologists’ Club, and several 
other journals. have examined part 
his collections the Shanghai Museum 
and also met his Chinese collectors T’ong 
Wang-wang and T’ong Ch’un-K’ai while 
was China. The birds treated the 
present work are limited the eastern 
portion the Republic, that is, Chihli, 
Shantung, Kiangsu, Anhwei, Kiangsi, 
Chekiang, Foukien, and Kwangtung. 

The species and subspecies passer- 
ine birds herein mentioned cover the fam- 
ilies Corvidae, Paridae, Panuridae, Sitti- 
dae, Certhiidae, Troglodytidae, Paradox- 
ornithidae, Timaliidae, and Pycnonotidae. 
Two subspecies are described new: 
Pyctorhis sinensis major (p. 72), and 
Pycnonotus sinensis stresemanni (p. 94). 

For each form, the author gives scien- 
tific name, common name, synonyms, de- 
tailed description color and form, to- 
gether with some measurements, geo- 
graphical distribution, and some field 
notes. The system classification 
based upon Baker’s Avifauna India. 
The completion this handbook will re- 
quire seven more “parts”. 

little unfortunate that there are 
keys for identifying the families, 
genera and species, though some brief 
keys certain groups subspecies are 
given. hoped that the author 
will make this lack somewhere the 
later “parts”. feel convinced that keys 
and some text figures would great aid 
beginners well even experts. 

wish congratulate both the author 
and the working students Chinese 


ornithology upon the appearance 
useful SHAw, 
Berkeley, California, November 16, 1925. 


1925 saw the appearance still an- 
other bird book the more sumptuous 
class. This Harold Bailey’s “The 
Birds Florida”, privately published for 
the author The Williams and Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland. The 
book quarto size—hardly handbook. 
Yet the only publication now avail- 
able Florida bird-life aimed suit the 
needs the layman. 

The outstanding feature this work 
lies the colored plates, them, each 
averaging 7x10 inches. each plate 
there are from four nine figures, and 
the majority the smaller species are 
depicted life size. Practically every bird 
Florida presented lively color, and 
the whole constitutes atlas striking 
bird portraits. outline each bird, 
detail structure and markings, these 
portraits great credit the artist, Mr. 
George Miksch Sutton. 

The text (xxii 146 pages) aims 
chiefly supplement the pictures with 
such information about each species 
the lay reader would seem require. 

feel confident that this book will 
prove have fulfilled the author’s pur- 
pose publishing it, namely, stimulate 
more wide-spread popular interest the 
bird-life Florida and the conserva- 
tion the wild life generally that state, 
where just the present time the pro- 
cesses settlement are going 
accelerated GRINNELL, Berkeley, 
California, November 28, 1925. 


MINUTES COOPER CLUB 
MEETINGS 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


regular monthly meeting 
the Cooper Ornithological Club, North- 
ern Division, was held the Museum 
Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, August 
27, 1925, President Lastreto 
was the chair. Minutes the Northern 
Division for July were read and approved. 
Minutes the Southern Division for July 
were read. Harry Caldwell Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, was proposed for membership 
Swarth. 

The seating facilities the Museum 
were exhausted, even the attic camp 
stools, effort provide chairs for 
club members and friends from far and 
near who gathered listen Mrs. James 
Allen’s account her observations 
upon the birds classic land. 
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Mrs. Allen, with her husband, who was 
engaged archeological researches, spent 
the preceding two summers and included 
winter and around Athens. Although 
Greece land dry rocky mountain 
sides and valleys densely populated 
human beings, birds proved there 
interesting variety when sought for 
eager naturalist. The Acropolis had its 
kestrels, the Parthenon its black red- 
starts, and Mycenae its rock nuthatches. 
The speaker’s audience was able share 
vividly with her the pleasures making 
these new avian acquaintances, well 
appreciate some the minor vicissi- 
tudes which beset the travellers when they 
left the metropolis for the country road- 
ways. The evening was for all present 
occasion unusual pleasure and profit. 

Adjourned.—HILDA GRINNELL, Sec- 
retary. 


SEPTEMBER.—The Northern Division 
the Cooper Ornithological Club held its 
regular monthly meeting the Museum 
Vertebrate Zoology, University Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, September 24, 1925, 
M., with President Lastreto the 
chair. Minutes the Northern Division 
for August were read and approved. 
Minutes the Southern Division for Aug- 
ust were read. 

The following incomplete record 
those present: Mesdames Allen, Delport, 
Grinnell, Kibbe, Mikesell, Taylor and 
Pitcher; Misses Burke, Cockefair, Fisher, 
Flinn, Head, Howard, Randolph, and 
Thomson; Messrs. Borell, Bryant, 
Bryant, Bunker, Cain, Carriger, 
Clabaugh, Dixon, Hall, Haley, Jesser, 
Kibbe, Lastreto, Palmer, and Perine. Vis- 
itors were: Mesdames Ballard, Clabaugh, 
Elizabeth Grinnell, Jesser, Hall, and 
Palmer; Misses Dixon and Purdue; 
Messrs. Mikesell and Sumner. Mr. 
Taverner the Geological Survey 
Canada, although member the Club 
since 1909, was for the first time present 
Cooper Club meeting, and was 
heartily welcomed. 

Applications for membership were read 
follows: Catherine Bastin, 1207 
Bonita Avenue, Berkeley, California, 
Tracy Storer; Norman Clyde, Indepen- 
dence, Inyo County, California, Grin- 
nell; Edith Pickard, 2640 Durant Ave- 
nue, Berkeley, California, Bry- 
ant; Daniel Rowen, Berkeley Inn, Berke- 
ley, California, Margaret Wythe. 

Mrs. James Allen reported seeing 
flock Lewis Woodpeckers near Lafay- 
ette, and Mr. Palmer Palo Alto 
reported having been told possible 
occurrence Condor near Porterville. 
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The talk the evening was illus- 
trated account the “Birds Eagle 
Lake” Mr. Joseph Dixon. The inter- 
esting chapters the life histories the 
land and water birds about Eagle Lake 
portrayed Mr. Dixon were much appre- 
ciated his hearers, especially since with 
the clearing and settling the land about 
the lake and the lowering its waters 
irrigation projects the very existence 
its bird colony seems doomed. This 
fact was stressed Mr. Dixon. 

GRINNELL, Sec- 
retary. 


OcToBER.—The regular monthly meeting 
the Cooper Ornithological Club, North- 
ern Division, was held the Museum 
Vertebrate Zoology, University Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Thursday, October 22, 
1925, President Lastreto was 
the chair, with the following members 
present: Misses Beaman, Burke, Cocke- 
fair, Fisher, Howard and Pickard; Mes- 
dames Grinnell and Taylor; Messrs. Cain, 
Clabaugh, Cooper, Cozens, Evermann, 
Foster, Hall, Lastreto, Mailliard, Perine 
and Swarth. Visitors were: Miss Bogle; 
Clabaugh and 
Messrs. Bell and Shaw. Minutes the 
Northern Division for September were 
read and approved. Applications for 
membership were received from Miss 
Frances Holcombe, Hearst Avenue, 
Berkeley, California, endorsed Hilde- 
garde Howard, and Miss Estelle Tucker, 
Box 218, Yosemite, California, endorsed 
Donald McLean. 

Because the regular meeting date 
the Northern Division for November and 
December conflicts with holidays, was 
voted hold the November meeting 
the 19th the month and the December 
meeting the 17th. 

Mr. Swarth most heartily recom- 
mended the notice Club members 
two newly published books: “Birds and 
their Attributes”, Glover Allen, and 
Fieldbook Birds the Southwest- 
ern United States”, Luther Wyman 
and Elizabeth Burnell. Mr. Goodwin 
Foster gave report upon the food 
Berkeley barn owl, shown ex- 
amination pellets found under the roost. 
Miss Susan Beaman reported the finding 
dead Tennessee Warbler Berke- 
ley school ground, this constituting the 
second record for the state (see page 47, 
this issue). Mr. Joseph Mailliard told 
autumn field trip northeastern Cali- 
fornia and read notes which showed won- 
derful success trapping and banding 
Gambel sparrows. 
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Mr. Charles Sawyer spoke upon the 
“Collecting and Care Pheasants”, illus- 
trating his talk with the specimens 
pheasants contained the Museum col- 
lections. Mr. Sawyer’s enthusiasm and 
his long familiarity with pheasants, both 
their Asiatic surroundings and the 
aviary, combined make his discussion 
these beautiful birds both entertaining 
and instructive. 

GRINNELL, Sec- 
retary. 

SOUTHERN DIVISION 

Cooper Ornithological Club, 
Southern Division, held its regular month- 
meeting Thursday evening, July 30, 
1925, the Los Angeles Museum, Expo- 
sition Park, with the following members 
attendance: Miss Potter, Mrs. Ellis, 
Messrs. Appleton, Campbell, Chambers, 
Hanaford, McBride, Peyton, Rich, Reis 
and Wyman. Visitors were Mesdames 
Reis and Wyman, Messrs. Chambers and 
Jepson. 

President Wyman called the meeting 
order and minutes the June meeting 
were read and approved. meeting 
the Northern Division was held June. 
The name Dr. Spencer Atkinson, 
Pacific Southwest Bank Building, Pasa- 
dena, California, was proposed Lee 
Chambers. Mr. Chambers, chairman 
the committee change meeting, 
announced that cards inquiry had been 
sent all members the southern part 
the state, but, far, very few replies 
had been received. 

Mr. Wyman, who has just returned 
from trip the East, told the change 
the bird population northern 
nois; Red-headed Woodpeckers, Flickers 
and Crows, which former years had 
been very scarce, are now present great 
numbers, while Grosbeaks, small Flycatch- 
ers and other forest birds are wanting. 

Numbers Wood Ibis have been ob- 
served several members during the 
past few days. The Band-tailed Pigeon 
was reported Mrs. Ellis nesting 
Mt. Wilson this month. Mr. Peyton re- 
corded none Mt. Pinos. found the 
Pygmy Nuthatch very plentiful there, 
nesting almost every dead stump. Nests 
the Anna, Black-chinned and Costa 
hummers were discussed. young Con- 
dor was reported having recently been 
captured above Fillmore. speaking 
the growth nature study the public 
schools Mr. Wyman said that the number 
skins loaned schools the Museum 
this year more than doubled the record 
any previous year. 

ELLIs, Secretary. 


MINUTES COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 


The Cooper Ornithological 
Club, Southern Division, held its regular 
monthly meeting Thursday evening, Aug- 
ust 27, 1925, the Los Angeles Museum, 
Exposition Park, with attendance 
follows: Members: Misses Merritt, Miller, 
Potter, Pratt; Mesdames Edwards, Ellis, 
Everhart, Schneider, Warmer; 
Messrs. Appleton, Cantwell, Hanaford, 
McBride, Rich, Runner, Warmer and 
Wyman. Visitors included Mrs. Wyman 
and Messrs. Edwards and Prapier. The 
meeting was called order President 
Wyman. Minutes the July meeting 
were read, followed July minutes 
the Northern Division. 

After some interesting vacation reports 
the evening was devoted the study 
our various Hummingbirds, several trays 
skins being shown illustrate the 
changes plumage the different 
species. 

Secretary. 


SEPTEMBER.—-The Southern Division 
the Cooper Ornithological Club met Sun- 
day afternoon, September 27, 1925, 
guests Dr. and Mrs. Charles Warmer. 
About forty members and friends gath- 
ered the broad veranda overlooking 
the trees and hills Griffith Park. The 
meeting was called order President 
Wyman. Minutes the August meeting 
were read and approved. August minutes 
the Northern Division were also read. 

The following names were proposed for 
membership: Edwin Anderson, Dell 
Rapids, South Dakota; Henry Boettner, 
127 Murat St., New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; Chas. Brunn, 512 Reliance Bldg., 
Kansas City, Missouri; Charles French, 
D., Holyrood Ave., Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts; Parlez Jensen, 704 Ogden 
Ave., Ogden, Utah; Elsey Taft, Ban- 
ning, California; Winson, Box 642, 
Sumas, Washington—all Lee Cham- 
bers; and Axel Peterson, 1615 Califor- 
nia Ave., Bakersfield, California, 
Bryant. 

Miss Merritt presented communication 
from Mary Judd, which Dr. Hunt- 
ington, president the Pasadena Audu- 
bon Society, was quoted wishing the 
Cooper Club take the initiative, 
willing, the attempt secure some 
portion the Playa del Rey marshlands 
for Los Angeles County Seaside Bird 
Preserve. After some discussion was 
voted that the matter held abeyance 
until some further information Dr. 
Huntington’s plans. 

second portion the letter referred 
the endeavor the Western Rangers, 


THE CONDOR 


through their president, Harry James, 
establish National Monument cer- 
tain portion the San Bernardino Moun- 
tains. there was some confusion 
just what this included, motion was 
made Dr. Warmer, seconded Dr. 
Bishop, that committee, which the 
chair officio member, appointed 
investigate and report the next meet- 
ing. This was unanimously carried; and 
the President appointed Dr. Bishop and 
Mr. Appleton. 

Announcement was made two publi- 
cations hand; one, distributional list 
the birds British Columbia, the other, 
the 19th annual report the California 
Audubon Society, copies which were 
for free distribution. Miss Pratt an- 
nounced that the California Audubon So- 
ciety will hold monthly luncheon meetings 
the second Fridays, noon, the eighth 
floor the Chamber Commerce Build- 
ing; luncheon served for cents. 

Mr. Wyman introduced Mr. Tav- 
erner the Division Ornithology, 
Geological Survey, Ottawa, Canada. Mr. 
Taverner told briefly trip the Red 
Deer River Alberta and gave some 
interesting observations had made 
hawks that section the country. Dr. 
Bishop was called tell his sum- 
mer experiences and gave short sketch 
his collecting trip into British Co- 
lumbia. 

The delicious refreshments served add- 
not little the afternoon’s pleasure. 
rising vote thanks was extended 
the host and hostess. Adjourned.—ELLA 
Secretary. 


regular monthly meeting 
the Cooper Ornithological Club, South- 
ern Division, was held Friday, October 
31, 1925, M., the Southwest 
Museum, with President Wyman the 
chair and about seventy members and 
guests present. Minutes the September 
meeting were read and approved. Sep- 
tember minutes the Northern Division 
were read. The following applications 
were presented: Henry Hasbrouck, 929 
West End Ave., New York City, How- 
ard Cleaves; Herbert Haven, 
500 Forest Ave., Portland, Maine, 
Lee Chambers; Hamilton Laing, 
Comox, C., Canada, Allan Brooks. 

result the investigation the 
committee appointed the last meeting, 
Mr. Wyman made clear the outstanding 
features National Forests, National 
Parks, and National Monuments. 
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letter from the Secretary the Pa- 
cific Division, American Association for 
the Advancement Science, was read, 
relative the 1926 annual meeting, and 
asking the Southern Division the 
Cooper Club appoint two delegates 
the Affiliation meeting held San 
Francisco January. Upon motion 
Dr. Miller, seconded Mr. Reis, was 
voted that the Northern Division 
quested act for the whole 
the matter. 

proposal was presented, signed 
Messrs. Swarth, Dixon, Law and Cham- 
bers, that Dr. Barton Warren Evermann 
elected honorary membership the 
Club. Motion that the customary month’s 
delay waived was made Dr. Rich, 
seconded Mr. Dickey, and being put 
vote, was unanimously carried. 

communication from Mary Judd 
was read, giving the result inter- 
view with the Secretary the Los An- 


geles Chamber Commerce regard 


proposed bird reserve near Playa del 
Rey; also clipping from recent issue 
the Pasadena Star News, telling 
plans for the establishing salt water 
lake and marine park between Venice and 
Playa del Rey. action was taken 
the Club these matters. 

Mr. Wyman called attention the fact 
Cormorants and White Pelicans 
had been removed from the protected list. 
After some discussion, Dr. Warmer moved 
that the Club enter protest against this 
action, with the request that protection 
restored these birds. Upon motion 
being seconded Dr. Miller and carried, 
the Secretary was requested write 
the proper authorities. 

“Field Notes”, the subject the eve- 
ning’s talk, comprised interesting bits 
from the notebook Mr. Ralph Hoffmann 
taken last summer trip through 
northern California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Mr. Hoffmann also read some few 
pages from the manuscript the book 
which working. From the sam- 
ples given, the book will welcome 
addition bird books the West. 

Two interesting reports recent obser- 
vations were, first, that Yellow-billed 
Magpie Mrs. Schneider, and the other, 
Man-o’-War Bird seen flying overhead 
Dr. and Mrs. Warmer. Dr. Bishop 
told strange bird captivity 
Huntington Beach, reported 
Albatross. Meeting 
ELLIs, Secretary. 
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For Sale, Exchange and Want Column.—Any Cooper Club member entitled 


one advertising notice each issue free. 
the rate cents per line. 
Drawer 128, Eagle Rock, California. 


For SALE—Specimens Sciurus niger 
bryanti from the type locality. Also other 
species mammals, with perfect cleaned 
skulls. Careful preparation and quality 
assured.— RALPH JACKSON, Rte. 
Cambridge, Maryland. 


WANTED FoR CASH—Good skins 762, 
757a, 730a, 725d, 717, 670, 633, 634, 
579, 547a, 545, 525, 515b, 478, 401, 401a, 
CHAMBERLAIN, Hotel Hemen- 
way, Boston, Mass. 


For SALE cheap have not the room 
for them: 700 unmounted birds and 
skins; 2500 prehistoric Indian relics; 6000 
marine and fresh water shells; old 
French letters and parchments dating 
from 1428; 200 vols. natural history books 
and magazines; minerals, fossils, Indian 
baskets, moths and butterflies. Will not 
sell single specimens but will sell each 
collection separately; make offer for en- 
78B, Dixon, Calif. 


WILL anyone who has captive Band-tail 
Pigeons please communicate with me.— 
JOSEPH WALES, 2225 Maiden Lane, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


EXCHANGE—Bird and mammal skins 
southern California for specimens from 
other TRAPIER, 3672 
Mentone Ave., Palms, Los Angeles Co., 
Calif. 


WANTED FOR CASH—Journal Mam- 
malogy, vols. Natural History 
(New York, American Museum) vols. 
12; Proceedings Biological Society 
Washington; natural history books.—E. 


For SALE TRADE—Skins raptores 
this region, especially Horned Owl 
(Bubo lagophonus) and Western Gos- 
hawk. interested raptores only.— 
SLOANAKER, 907 Mamsfield, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


For SALE EXCHANGE for books and 
pamphlets zoology—The Condor, vols. 
14-18; The Auk, vol. nos. and 
duplicate books and pamphlets birds 
and mammals.—C. University 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Notices over ten lines will charged for 
For this department, address CHAMBERS, 


For symmetrical 
skins follows: 241, 246, 
474a, 478, 498f, 510, 514a, 528, 
554a, 557, 567b, 588b, 618, 646a, 656, 
735a, and others.—J. Okanagan 
Landing, British Columbia. 


WANTED—Nidiologist, vol. nos. 
and Have several duplicate copies 
Nidiologists. What you need? Will 
buy, sell exchange.—WRIGHT PIERCE, 
Box Claremont, Calif. 


PHOTOGRAPHS—Several dozen fine prints 
western birds, and nests and eggs, 
including Sandhill Crane, ducks, shore 
birds, warblers, etc. Also few small 
mammals, 5x7, $1.50 per dozen; 4x5, 
WALKER, Tillamook, Oregon. 


MAMMAL shall glad hear 
from any who wish secure purchase 
exchange, strictly first class, well 
labeled skins small 
Tillamook, Oregon. 


For have located two, possibly 
three, copies Bulletin 107, Life His- 
tories North American Diving Birds, 
which can sell the highest bidder.— 
BENT, Taunton, Mass. 


WANTED—To buy first class bird skins 
the following families and orders: 
Anatidae, Columbae, Limicolae, Gallinae, 
Rallidae; especially foreign species. Ad- 
dress—H. Scott St., Chi- 
cago, 


hinged 
frame, $7.25; Lemaire 5-power, $12.50; 
French 8-power, $18.75 and $20.50 
(equal $65 glasses); Mirakel 
power, universal focus (once focused, fo- 
cused for life and for ALL distances), 
$18.50 and $22.50; French 10-power, $27; 
Lemaire, and 10, and 12- 
power, combined, changeable instant 
meet light conditions, $69 and $74; 
Busch 24-power, $107. Anything you 
want Colmont, Megaphos, Busch, 
Bausch Lomb, Schultz Zeiss. Give 
specifications and price you wish pay. 
Sent approval brother members 
Owego, 


PROSPECTIVE ENDOWMENT 


rare opportunity presents itself for members and friends The Cooper 
Ornithological Club assist materially extending the influence the society 
enlarging and increasing its publications. The next $20,000 resulting from the sales 
Dawson’s “Birds California”, deducting only the expense selling and trans- 
porting, pledged endowment fund the income which used specifically 
for publishing. How soon this fund becomes available depends the success the 
sales program being worked out the club’s business management, and the indi- 
vidual efforts club members. 
Dawson’s “Birds California” fully entitled the high merit accorded 
the ornithological world, the beautifully illustrated volumes constituting indis- 
pensable work reference. ‘The text, all editions, done most 
readable and fluent style, and valuable alike savant and layman. ‘The following 
editions are available for immediate delivery. 
4 


LUXE EDITIONS 


Patrons’ Inlaid Edition: volumes. 110 color plates, 120 duotones, 
photogravures, pages 914 inches. Hand carved bird inlays, full leather binding. 


Patrons’ Plain Edition: vols. Same pictorial equipment and size above. 


Sunset Edition: vols. Same pictorial equipment and size above. 


quarters leather full fabrikoid $300.00 


Large Paper Edition: Same pictorial equipment and size above. Binders 


Booklovers’ Edition 


Four volumes. color plates, duotones, photogravures, pages 734 1034 


Students’ Edition 
Three volumes. color plates, pages 734 1034 inches. 


discount allowed for cash full with order, 
10% down payment may arranged with 10% payment each month. 
Address orders inquiries for further information either 


LEE CHAMBERS 
Box 123, Eagle Rock, California 


South Moulton Company, 301 Bank Italy Bldg., Los Angeles, California 


- 


